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F. P. STANTON, 
Late Act. Gov. Kansas. 
Tae all absorbing ex- 
citement, Kansas, has 
in the general turmoil, 
brought many men to 
the notice of the coun- 
try, and made them, for 
the time being, nation- 
ally famous, who might, 
but for this agitation, 
remained quietly great 
in the bosom of private 
life. The Governors of 
the “unhappy Terri- 
tory” have been most 
remarkable for their 
sudden notoriety. They 
have come and dis- 
appeared as lights of 
more or Jess magnitude, 
illumining for a mo- 
ment the darkness ot 
“Lecompton _politics,”’ 
and then vanishing, to 
leave the gloom more 
intense than ever. 


Among those to whom 
public attention has thus 
been called no one seems 
to have creatcd a more 
general interest, aud 
Maintained a higher 
position for digniry and 
self-relia.c>, than Fred- 
erick P. Stanton, the 
Secretary of Kansas 
under the Chief Mavis- 
tracy of Governcr Wal- 
ker, and for a time, and 
an important one in the 
history cf the Territory, 
acting as Guvernor. 
While in this capacity 
Governor Stanton called 
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“an extra session” of 
the Territozial Legisla- 
ture, for doing which he 
was removed from office 
by the President. In 
an address to the peo- 
ple of the United States, 
published Jan. 28th, 
1858, Governor Stanton 
defends his course, and 
gives the reasons which 
influenced him in his 
conduct. Since that 
time he has appeared 
before the people in mass 
assemblages, and made 
eloquent and effective 
speeches, virtually con- 
demnatory of the course 
of the Administration, 
so far as Kansas matters 
areconcerned, Itis not 
our province to enter 
into the partizan discus- 
sion that this agitation 
involves, Suffice it to 
say that Governor Stan- 
ton has shown more 
vigor in defence of his 
cause, has been more 
pertinacious in bringing 
his views before the peo- 
ple at large, than any 
other of his associates 
in the Chief Magistrate’s 
chair of the “ distracted 
Territory.” 

Alluding to his re- 
moval in his address 
before the people of 
Philadelphia, February 
8th, he says: “I did 
not ask the President to 
send me to Kansas. He 
requested me to go 
there, and I hold in my 
hand a letter from Genc™ 
ral Cass, in which he 
acknowledges the per- 
sonal sacrifices I made 
in accepting the appoint 
ment, and the favor 
which he does me the 
honor to say I had dore 
the administration in 
accepting it. I do not 
stand here to-night to 
complain that I have 
been deprived of a pal- 
try office which I never 
sought, and from which 
[ never expected or re- 
ceived any personal 
advantages; but I do 
stand here with that 
sort of pride in my heart 
which makes it incum- 
bent upon me, in my 
judgment, to defend 
that action for which I 
have been censured by 
he highest authority 
in the land, and appeal 
to a generous people to 
sustain me. I feel very 
proud that, here, in the 
President's own State, 














among his friends, in this sea of upturned faces, I find that 
justification which I always hoped to find among the people of 
the United States.” 

Mr. Stanton, who is about forty-five years of age, is a native of 
Alexandria; Virgitria ; his faiher wis a stone mason, and his two 
sons, Righard and Frederick, althcugh brought up to hard work, 
were thoroughly educated. Ujioy arriving at man’s estate, both 
brothers removed to “the West.”” Richard settJed in Kentucky, 
where he stands very high, and «t one time he represented 
«“ Maysville district’’ in Congress. Frederick settled in Tennessee, 
and soon beeame eminent as a Jawyer and prominen” in politics 
He was elected to Congress several times for Memphis, when his 
popularity triumphed over political opposition, he being a De- 
mocrat and. the district strongly Whig. He was one of the most 
efficient members of the XXXI.. XXXII. and XXXIII. Con- 
gresses; declined election to the XXXIV. Congres:, and removed 
to Washington city, where he soon commanded a large practice. 
Upon the election of Mr. Buchanan to the Presidency, he was 
strongly supported for the Navy Department. At the campest 
solicitation of the President, he was persuaded to accompany 
Governor Walker to Kansas as his Secretary, with the under- 
standing that upon Governor Walker's resignation he would 
receive the appointment of Governor. 

As an evidence of his heroic qualities the followmg incident 
may not beamiss. In Mr. Stanton’s first Congressional campaign 
in the Memphis district, a dispute arose between him and a Dr. 
C., a gentleman of hignly respectable connections, but of a most 
desperate chsracter. Tne doctor met Mr, Stanton in the street, 
and demanded that hé shou)d retract certain statements which he 
had made. Sianton firmly declined. The doctor, ina threaten- 
ing manner, repeated the cemand ; then, drawing his pistol. said, 
“If you do not admit that you were wrong, I will blow your 
brains out!’ 

Stanton was unarmed, but fcarlessly confronting his desperate 
antagonist, replied : “ Doctor, you may assassinate me, but you 
eannet make me retract what | honestly believe to be true.’ 

Upon this, the doctor fired his pistol squarely in Stanton’s face, 
and so near his head that the ignited powder singed his hair. 
The ball lodged in Stanton’s neck, where it remains to this cay. 
From the effects of the wound he lingered a long time, but finally 
recovered and was triumphantly elected to Congress. The doctor 
meantime fled from the State. 

Mr. Stanton is in the prime of life, and indicates by his per- 
sonal appearance that he possesses a strong constitution, capable 
of doing a large amount of work without exhausting its energies. 
Frank in his manners, he is popular with his large circle of per- 
sonal friends, and once having gained the esteem of a person, 
time only strengthens the sentiment; consequently, Mr. Stanton 
may be considegyed among the most popular men in his native 
State. As a speaker, he may not possess the polish that is neces- 
sary for the finished orator, yet few men, even amony the people 
of the West, have a happier manner in coming directly to the 
point of the subject under discussion and impressing it more per- 
fectly upon the minds composing his audience. Another charm 
he possesses, which is, great sincerity, for what he says seems to 
be indorsed with the assurance on his part that he conscien- 
tiovsly believes what he uttcrs. 





ATHLA. 
By George Perry. 
A Guory leaves the sun, 
A grace has left the day ; 
The stars return, but not the light 
That flushed their azure way 


For my heart’s Heart has passed 
Into the deepening west, 

My soul is wild with doubt, and naught 
Answers its lonely quest. 


The soaring eag'es come 
Out from the glowing sky, 
Their all beholding voyage gives 
No tidings or reply. 


The fleet winds kiss her lips, 
And fly from out the west ; 

She breathes on them, but they no sign 
Yield to my soul’s unrest. 


On yonder golden stars 
Her royal eyes now turn, 

They gaze deep in her soul—how mute, 
And celd, and calm they burn. 


Oh, Seraphim that bend 
Your flight from thrones above, 
Humbly on mortal thoughts to tend 
With ministries of love, 


Bear to my idol’s shrine 
Under the western star, 

The worship of my soul, the vows 
1 breathe, alone, afar 


Bear to its only home 
This heart that sinks in pain ; 

Oh, bring me thence one thought, one breath, 
To bid me live again. 

There is her home—my eyes 
Can almost pierce the screen— 

How near my soul can come—alas 


Still rolls the night between 


NETHERTON HALL; 
OR, 
the Peneemaker. 


CHAPTER I. 


Florence 


o 
** Hatioa! Charley, old friend, who would have dreamt of meeting 
you here ?’’ 

The speaker was Lieutenant Sparkes, of the —th Light Dragoons, and his 
exclamation of surprise was natural enough; fer it was not a week since I had 
refused his pressing invitation to spend the coming Christmas with his father, 
old Sir Giles Sparkes, in Cambridgeshire; and yet on Christmas Eve I was 
seated in a low, first-class carriage, looking disconsolately at the confusion on 
the platform of the wretched terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, and 
waiting to be whirled into the gloom of the snowy night. . 

“T say,’ continued Sparkes, whose voice came huskily from behind a huge 
barrier of beard and wrappers, ‘‘ you’re in the wrong box, old fellow—Cam 
bridge express doesn’t leave for twenty minutes.”’ 

1 shook my head. 

“But I'm not going your way, Frank.’’ 

“The deuce you're not; why, you promised if you left London to go with 
ine to the old place. There’s no denying that. Come ! don’t hesitate, Charley; 
this confounded frost will give the foxes a holiday, but it’s sure to bring the 
wild fowl over, and the lake will bear to-morrow. Don’t hesitate, man: the 
old house is full, and the governor in prime condition. Half the county 
belles will be there, to say nothing of the dear girls at home.”’ ’ 

The last argument was too much for me. I shook my head again, and threw 
myself beck with a stified groan. The good-hearted fellow was on the car 
tiage step in an instant. 

** Eh, Charley, nothing very wrong, I hope?’’ he asked, kindly 

* Brerything, Frank | I am confoundedhy wretched; I couldn’t go to Bos 
mere l, old feliow—I only want to be alone.”’ 

Sparkes looked troubled and perplexed too. 

“1 can’t fo anything for you, eh? Want atyone pitebed into, or that sort 


shine Ghd Frank Sparkts 's et rour ferrine, bet |! sere’ tent eet ae fem 
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I shook him by the hand warmly. 

“ You're a good fellow, Frank, and T thank you; don’t look ad sad, man. 

¥, what a selfish fool I must be td let my troubles bring a Cloud Wpon an 
honest fellow’s face on Christmas Eve! Good bye’’ (for the bell was ringing) 
—‘‘ good bye, and a—a merry Christmas to you !”” 

I had some difficulty in speaking the old familiar words,.and@-if his facewe- 
flected the expression of mine, I do not think the smile which accompanied 
them was a very cheerful one. But an avalanche of luggdge swept him away, 
apd I was glad io pull up the window and be alone. 

Glad, when we were fairly off into the wintry night, to lean back and close 
my eyes and try to think. I was wretchec—miserably wretehed—so wretched 
that I thought what a blessing it would be if the train would rattle on and on 
and on, and only stop at the banks of the Styx. It was quite a relief to reflect 
that such a result was not improbable on the Eastern Counties Railway. 

You see I was not only wretched, but angry withemyself and with another 
on that Christmas Eve. And that other was Florence Angell, my affianced 
bride. 

It was miserable work, but I could not help being angry with her, and 
showing my anger. Her offence might have been thoughtlessly giyen, but I 
loved her too truly to overlook it. She should have been more careful. She 
was rich, and my brains represented my capital; and the pride which was 
mine, by right of my poverty, should bave pleased rather than vexed her. 
Would she have a slave fora husband? I dare say, yes! I thought of the 
libellous things said and sung of woman by poets and philosophers, and tried 
to believe them true, and fancied that 1 derived consolation from them. 
Pshaw ! what motives guided their pens? Secra'tes had a scold for a wife; 
Milton “‘a curred shrew; Bacon was jilted for Coke, of legal notoriety (ex 
tribus disce omnes), while Florence—Florence was an angel still. 

I made up my mind, however, for the thousandth time during the past fort 
night, that I was undeniably in the right, and a highly injured man ; and that 
done, there was no reason why I should not open my eyes and re-enter the 
werld. And accordingly I did so ‘ 

The warmth of the carriage had melted the frost upon the window, and I 
could look out. My meditation must bave occupied some time, for 1 found 
that we were flying through the open country, upon which the snow had fallen, 
and was still falling thickly, leaving in our wake a long trail of steam, through 
which the snow flakes, in pas+ing, found themselves suddenly melted. Jt was 
not a tempting prospect, and I was glad to turn from it and scrutinise my only 
companion 

What little I could see of him was not unfavorable— middle-aged, with a fresh 
tanned face, mutton-chop English whiskers, and a sharp, kindly eye—he might 
pass equally well for a country squire, parson, or a something-to-do with 
horses 

It was just possible that he might be good-nature/, and, as he was watching 
me as if he was expecting me to say that it was a cold night, or that it snowed 
hard, or some such novel piece of information, I hazarded an equally stupid 
remark— 

‘* Rare old English weather this, sir.’’ 

He was a companionable fellow. He did not answer me with a nod, or a 
grunt, or an affirmative drop of the eyelids, but put the whole pile of wrappers 
arourfl him in commotion, and seemed to bring his cheering voice from beneath 
them, where, perhaps, he had been keeping it warm. 

‘I’m glad of it, sir. I love old fashions, and a seasonable Christmas is one 
of the best. You’ll excuse me, sit, but are you a lawyer?” 

The question was thrown at me’*o @braptly, that had I belonged to that 
estimable fraternity, I should unquestionably have betrayed myself; but 
fortunately I was able to answer ‘‘ No.’’ My companion seemed gratified. 

‘So many lawyers,’’ he said, ‘‘ were leaving town at this season, that there 
was no beiag certain of your man, unless you made the inquiry.” 

I was beginning to think that this was rather whimsieal, when he just as 
abruptly fired off another, and a still more severe query, 

** Nor an idle man, I hope, sir?’’ 

‘*No,”’ I said, heartily, ‘ nor an idle man, indeed,’”’ and I was going to tell 
him my profession, for I love honest curiosity, when he interrupted me 

“That will do, sir, “F have much ‘pleasure. in wishing you a very happy 
Christmas.”’ ' 

And as he did not seem to know what to do with a band which he produced 
from the wrappers, simultaneously with his voice, I shook it, and returned the 
seasonable wish. 

And so we soon became friendly—as Englishmen ever do when the frostwork 
of formality is thawed—and cha ted sociably about matters which interested 
us then, but would infallibly bore the reader now, for it is five years since our 
conversation took place. indeed, we grew so cheerful and talkative that I had 
no time to think of Florence, and—‘or my companion’s sake, of course—would 
willingly bave revoked the destination of the train, which I had late y wished 
bound for Charon’s ferry-house. 

So we passed on through the snowy night, stopping ever. and anon at snow- 
ro. fed stations, where we shuddered to hear the engine gasp and choke over 
its draughis of iey water, and were cheered by the sight of the glowing, happy 
faces of porters and travellers, who seemed to care little for the black frost and 
stinging snow, but looking through them reflected the smile on the countenance 
of old Christmas beyond. 

By-and-bye, wo remarked to one another that the speed of the train was 
sensibly slackening, and all at once it stopped abruptly, and we wete impelled 
towards each other with no very great violence. 

When we had recovered from the indefinable sensation of fear, which always 
seizes you when anything is amiss with a railway train, we both eame to the 
conclusion that the snow had drifted into the deep cutting in which we were 
passing, and checked the train’s progress. My companion was in a high state 
of excitement, and made one of those fifty p:ssengers who craned their necks 
through as many windows, and brought their powerful lungs into fuil ery alter 
the one guard, who, like the sensible fellow that he was, was running back 
with a handful of fog-signals. 

I leaned back in resignation. To be sure, I had started for Bury, whence—if 
the snow would permit, aad a postboy could be found to undertake the journey 
—I hoped to reach Newmarket, where lived a quiet, married sister, who would, 
I knew, be glad to see me. 

But a house where they were merely glad to see you at Christmas time is not 
very desirable; and I cheerfully submitted to the alternative of eating to- 
morrow’s dinner in seme quiet, old-fashioned Essex inn. Besides solitude 
would suit my complaint—was the very remedy, indeed, in search of which I 
had started. 

My companion had at length succeeded in securing the guard, and I over- 
heard the following conversation : j 

** What’s the matter, Saunders /—where are we ’—how far from Witham ?’’ 

To which trio of questions the ready guard made answer: 

* Three feet of snow here, squire, and deeper still in the cutting. The sta- 
tion’s not half a mile off. I can see the lamp of your carriage.” 

“Hum !’’—with evident sati«faction. ‘* Well, Saunders, send some one with 
a red lamp a mile or so back, and tell my man to come to me. The fool might 
know he was wanted.”’ 

Then, in explanation te me, he continued— 

“I’m a considerable shareholder, sir—wish | wasn’t—and so it’s my duty to 
look after your safety. . Oh, Chilvers’’—this to his servant—“ make your way 
to the station, and tell Robert to drive to the bottom of Snell’s drift—it’s not 
a hundred yards off. That done, get out my luggage, and tell me when you're 
all ready.’ 

Then he pulled up the window, and settled himself comfortably into his 
wrappers again. It was impossible not to envy him his resources—his car 
riage close at hand, and the prospect of a warm fireside. My longing for soli- 











tude began to vanish before the warmth and comfort of the picture I drew of 


my companion’s home, Perhaps he saw as much in my face, for he said, ab- 
ruptly, 

‘* Excuse me, my dear sir, but were you going far to-night ?”’ 

**Teu miles beyond Bury,’’ I answered; ‘‘ but I shall not reach Newmarket 
to-night, and my resting-place will be the nearest town.”’ 

‘Hum! It’s not a pleasant thing to ask, but a very dangerous inquiry to 
neglect. Will you—in short, I’m a plain man, and have a reason—will you 
favor me with your neme ?”’ 

‘* With pleasure—Tracey.’’ 

“Hum |! 


!—it’s sot a bad name—Kate uséd to know some Traceys, of-—— 

“* Hawleigh ?’’ 

**The same. They are your friends? Then that settles it at once. You 
must come home with me. There’s not aninn where they can cook a chop 
properly within five miles, and if there were, you’ll find a warmer welcome at 
Netherton Hall, for all Shenstone or any otLer rhymester may ray—not a word— 
here’s the carriage. Come, Mr. Tracey—rea)ly there is no choice ”’ 

Hg was right—there was not. So we shook hands again, and I leapt after 
him from the carriage, and collecting my luggage, waded, amid envious glances 
from some hundred pairs-of eyes, through the deep snow, to where a close 
carriage, with two steaming hor-es, waited. And in a few minutes we were 
plunging down some dark lanes, and then were whirled along a bioad highway, 
towards Nethe: ton Hall 


CHAPTER II 
We did not talk much during the ride Indeed, now that I had tome to re 
flect, I was by no means sure that | had acied with pro riety Putting aside, 
if it were possible, all thoughts of Florence—what would my host's wile—if he 
had one—say to the strange guest, who had so readily accepted her hus band’s 
rash invitation. 

Before long, our speed slackened, and the lamps gleamed upon a portly old 
fellow, throwiog open «me han: sme gates, with a Christmas smile upon his 
face; and then we seemed swallowed up in the pillared dusk of an avenue of 
fine trees, thickly leaved with snow. Emerging suddenly into the starlight, 
the horses’ hoofs rattled over a wooden drawbriege, through the chaius of 
which I caught sight of the moat, searrd and veined with the marks of skates, 
and passing beneath a dark archway, we rumbled over a smali flagged court 
yard, and drew up with a shock betore a warm, well-lit porch. it was just 
the place where «ne might expect to see a squire, o a hundied years ago, call 
out with a score of hearty curses for his varlets. But my modern squire stept 
down very coolly, and walked into the arms of a pleasant, pretty woman, 
whom I supposed, and hoped, for virtue’s sake, might be his wife. After a 
hurried whisper, he introduced me 

‘Mr. Tracey, Kate. A gentleman whom the snow and I have persuaded to 
become your gnest.’”’ 

I began to stammer out some awkward apologies, but she checked them 
with a smile 


“ Welcome, Mr. Tracey e hed « pretty voinece 


Netherton Hall, at © 


a 
"Nephew, maton,’ 


one ie « etrarmger at 
certaigly mot tee huabettd’« (iend and the 
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“Of my old friend, Mrs. Tracey, of Hawleigh. How is she? It is fifteen 
years since'Wemet.’’ Andshe put me at my ease at once by the English. 
woman’s pleasant fashion of simulating an interest in your kith and kin. . 

MY introduetion had taken place in the ha, a long room, with an old oak 
rool, lighted dimly by the huge wood fire—two tree-trunks smouldering redly 
on a heap of gray asbes.. On the dark oak wains@ot were hupg old family 
portraits, in few of which more than a pale face, or a white hatid, or the gleam 
ef a corslet could be seén, and some odds and ends of armor and rusty 
weapons I bad time to see so much before I followed my host to ™y room, 
where I hastened to dress for the dinner, which, I blush to say, I was antici- 
pating with a most unromantic appetite 

When I entered the drawing-room I found a Jarge family party assembled, 
and I had to make quite a progress betore Mr. Tracey was duly welcomed by 
all my hest’s friends, At last I reathed a tittle eircle of His-moreintimate 
relatives by the fire, in the midst of which I found a tall, imposing figure, 
seated in a highbacked chair. He rose as I approached, and bent upon me 
@ gaze so searching, and apparently unnecessary, that it quite disconcerted me, 
He was very tall, upright and manly—an old man—but his face so glowed 
with health and his bright eye so shone with the fire of action, that but for 
the long silken moustaches and beard of a grizzled gray, a few shades darker 
than the thin hair that sparely crowned a noble brow, I should not have 
believed him old. He had evidently been a soldier; I should have known that 
without the aid of the tarnished ribbon on his left breast. The only strange 
thing was the still earnest gaze of the dark soft eyes, even after Sir Martin 
Haselwoodad bowed and welcomed me to Netherton. And this my host soon 
explained in a low whisper: 

“ T ought to have told you before, Mr. Tracey; my father is blind,”’ and then 
he introduced me to Lady Haselwood. 

While I was talking to the old soldier’s wife, the circle suddenly parted to 
admit a young lady who came running towards Sir Martin, and taking both his 
hands in hers—you see she was not aware of a stranger’s presence and had a 
natural disregard of her cousins—imprinted several kisses vpon the gray mous- 
taches. The young lady blushed becomingly when I was introduced to her on 
the completion of the above interesting ceremony. A* my host’s eldest daugh 
ter, it was my duty to make myself agreeable to Miss Rosalie Haselwood during 
dinner; and by her side I was obliged to do my best to forget the faithless 
Florence and to umuse my pietty neighbor. 

It_was almost exclusively a family party. The village rector and his curate 
—a good-looking, merry young fellow, who evidently broke the tenth com- 
mandment in most unclerical fashion, and énvied me my post by Rosy’s side— 
the dector and myself were the only guests not of the Haselwood kith and kin, 
Generally speaking, family parties are by all means to be avoided, but the one 
assembled in the cheerful dining-room of Netherton Hall was an exception to 
the rule. The room was large and lofty, with wainscot of carved oak and 
windows in deep recesses veiled by heavy crimson curtains. There weve great 
oak sideboards laden with silver racing and coursing cups, full of red-berried 
holly. ‘Beneath them rested well-polished leathern blackjacks, which had 
once ministered to Elizabethan worshippers of Bacchus, and were no bad 
criteria of the power of imbibing the ‘ jolly good ale and old,’’ possessed by 
the subjects of the virgin queen. 

It seemed to have been the fashion from time immemcrial to adjourn afier 
dinner into the old hall, where we were joined by other friends and relatives 
and an army of happy children; and here the fun of the evening commenced. 

It was not unnatural that I should after a time withdraw from the merry 
groups, and, securing a secluded seat by the chimney corner, indulge my 
mind by allowing it to dwell for a short space upon its griefs; gazing at the 
glowing heap of wood ashes, I soon forget what was going on around me, and 


y, whieh seemed now to lie before me, “‘ an ashen gray delight.”’ 
I raised my eyes—they were moist; you see the glow of the fire affected 
them, and met Miss Haselwood’s glance. It had a strange curious meaning. 
What was it? This was not the first time that I had caught her watching me 
And during dinner, when she was talking of her last season in town and the 
people she had met, she mentioned the name of Florence’s father, and stopped 
abruptly, as though to watch its effect upon me; I showed no embarrassment, 
but I could not ask the question that trembled on my lips. Did she know 
Florence ? 

So I thought it best to rouse myself, and, afier some courtesy, I succeeded in 
planting a young Haselwood fairy upon my knee, and was soon in the midst ot 
a most confidential conversation. I was beginning to be deeply interested in 
the fate of a certain Consin Emmy, against whom the cold weather end a 
cough had conspired and succeeded in spoiling her Christmas Eve, when the 
fairy shouted, 

** See | Cousin Rosy’s trying to make grandpapa tell us a story, and grand 
mamma's persuading him not to. Oh, 1 do hope Rosy will get the vest of her,”’ 

And ultimately that young lady did succeed, and Sir Martin was committed 
to the narration of a Christmas tale. 

*I wonder if it will be about the French,’’ continued the fairy; ‘“ we often 
question grandpapa about the old war, but be never cares to talk abbut it; 
don’t you wonder why ?’’ 

I did not tell the fairy so, but I have seldom met a brave good man who 
cared to fight his battles over again. 

* Hush !’’ said Miss Rosalie, throwing back her cvrls with a merry smile— 
** silence for Sir Martin’s tale.’”’ The old soldier Jaughed in some confusion, 
and began to stroke his long moustaches nervously, and to make excuses, but 
we were all concerned now in the fulfilment of his premise, and would listen 
to no denial. So he turned to his wife, and said, ‘‘ Rosy wants me to tell them 
of our young days, Mary. Do you mind?’’ and the old lady’s face softened 
very much, and flushed with a tender emotion, as she told him “no ;”’ and so 
he began again. 

“1t may be very silly, young people, and perhaps wrong, for an old gray 
beard, but it is scarcely my fault, after all. Rosy’s story is a love story.’ 
Chere was quite a shout of pleasure from old as welles young. We all said 
that next to a good ghost story nothing could give us greater pleasure on a 
Christmas Eve. And I think we meant it, for the greatest among us find it 
good to be children now and then. Indeed, I have a great pity for that man 
who among children does not feel his heart become like theirs. To such aone 
what good tidings can there be in the message which holy Christmas brings? 
And £0, amid an attentive silence, Sir Martin began his tale 

** You nave often heard me say what a boy and girl courtship ours was. | 
believe that we began to make love almost as soon as we could speak, and that 
I lisped my vows of attachment to your grandmother before she could answer 
them. But I’m far from approving of love-making so young. Is that Rosy 
laughing behind my chair! And1 am not surprised now that our course of 
love failed to run very smoothly. It was not quite our fault, but those who 
trespassed against us are dead now, and we have pardoned them long age 
And sol will pass over the reasons, and only tell you that I joined my regi- 
ment abroad, angry and very unhappy. It was not Mary’s fault that she 
theught ill of me and tried to forget me, and listened to a—why, children, | 
was going to be violent this Christmas Eve—to a cousin, who was richer than 
I, and older, and worthier of her, perhaps. I was a younger brother—my best 
patrimony my fatber’s sword—while he was heir to a nobie fortune. Bevween 
me and the Haselwood property stood a fine manly fellow.’’ The old soldier 
paused for some minutes, andthen he said solemnly—‘ Would to God, chil 
dren, that the bullet which laid my brother low had never been cast !” 

It was rather whimsical to hear our host’s loud and hearty ‘“‘ Amen’’ to his 
Pad wish, but the spirit which prompted both was noble. 

‘**And so, while I was helping to do Sir Arthur Wellesley’s work in Spain, 
your grandmother was trying her best to torget poor Martin Haselwood. When 
I heard of this—which I soon did—I grew careless of life, and courted death. 
But he would not accept my life, but gave me a lesson which I shall carry to 
my grave. The sabre of a French trooper robbed me of my sight. And so my 

campaigns were over for ever, #nd after lingering a weary while in a hospital 
at Lisbon, I returned home to spend the remainder of my shattered life use- 
Jesely, hopelessly. Mary was to be married shortly, but even if she had re- 
mained true to me, how could I accept the sacrifice of her life? 

* When I grew strong, 1 was advised—almost forced—to throw off my 
despair, and re-enter the world. It was a bitter trial, but I consented, and on 
the arm of one of the kindest and bravest of my comrades, I entered a crowded 
room, where many welcomed the shattered soldier who had had the honor of 
bleeding for Old England on one of the bloodiest fields of victory. 

**] do not think that we had passed through many rooms before I became 
aware of a strange commotion around me. Amid the many voices of surprise 
and alarm, I heard one which I had never forgotten, and breaking from my 
friend’s aim, I pushed my way to Mary’s side, and the next minute I found 
her in my arms. It was wrong, very wrong, perhaps; but you must remem- 
ber, children, that I was blind and agitated, and that my heart also was blind 
when her cry reached it, to every impulse but the strong one which drew me 
to her side. 

“I heard another voice—the angry voice of my rival—and his presence sent 
the blood coursing wildly through my veins, and befere him, my arms closed 
round Mary still more tightly. I dare say he was deeply moved. He called 
out that she was to be his wife—that my embrace dishonored him; he implored 
her, for Heaven’s sake, to listen to him; but she had fainted—my poor Mary ! 
—she had fainted in my arms. I doubt not that the sight maddened him, but 
still he should have remembered that I was blind, and helpless as a child, 
before he struck me. But he did strike me—a foul, craven biow—and imme- 
diately | let go my hold of Mary, and my hands fell by my side, and my head 
sank upon my breast, with a low cry. He had struck me, avd I was blini— 
dishonored me, and I was powerless to wipe out the stain 

“ How they took me from that room I cann:t tell. It is well that I should 
have torgotven all that passed, until I sat by this old hearth, forty years ag°, 
this very Christmas Eve—thinking, through the long evening, of the biow yet 
buraing on my cheek. 

‘“‘T had been struck—dishonored—how could I be avenged of my enemy’ 
That was my one absorbing thought. Oh, how I prayed for sight |—sight but 
fora day. Ah, children, I asked of Heaven a miracle, to enable me to do the 
devil’s work—revenge. But I had been bred in an iron age, and bad been 
taught that a blow unauswered shattered honor. So I sat, while hour a'ter 
hour passed by, repeating the same passionate cry—‘ Who will wipe away ths 
stain—Who will avenge me of my foe ?’ 

“The evening waned into night ; the snow fell as it is falling now—Christ 
mas dawned upon me, seated here alone, echoing ever and anon ‘he Ww! d, 
wicked cry, ‘Who will wipe away this blow—who will avenge me of my 
enemy ?’ 

“ A light footstep crossed the hall ; the dying fire leapt up with a sudden 
blaze asa light form came in sight ; it knelt at my feet, and a loved yvuece 
enewered mr wild crv, 
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dared all that the world can say or do, to come to your feet and ask you to for- 

ve me, Martin—to take me for your staff and guide—to let me be your wife.’ 
ar Children, on that blessed Christmas morn, God did work a miracle for me. 
For forty years Lhave never known what blindness is.”” 
It was a touching sight to see him stretch forth his hand for her to clasp ; to 
watch them together amid their children ; the husband and wife for forty years. 
But Rosalie broke the silence. 3 

| And go you forgave the blow, grandpapa ?”’ 

«There was nothing left for me to forgive, Rosy ?”’ 

« And you have clasped the hand that gave it?’’ 

«No, Rosy, no—not yet.” 

«But you would ?”’ ; 

There was & long pause before the old soldier answered— 

«Surely, my love ; with all my heart.” 

Soon after the pleasant party broke up. As I shook hands with Miss Hasel- 
wood she gave me another meaning smile. 

«Good night !”’ I said, ‘‘ and may a happy Christmas dawn upon you.” 

« Good night, Mr. Tracey, and pleasant dreams of—Florence Angell,’’ 





CHAPTER III. 


gue had gone before I could ask her what she meant ; indeed, she had hardly 
jeft my side before I became convinced that my excited imagination had 
moulded some indifferent words into the shape of my thoughts, and was angry 
with myself for allowing fancy to play me such a freak. 

But still the words, real or imagined, haunted me, and I stood Ara long 
while before the cheerful fire, and then going to the window, drew back the 
heavy curtains, and gazed out upon the park. The storm hud ceased ; nota 
preath of wind swayed the snow-laden branches of some noble cedars, or 
stirred the frozen sedges in the moat below, which glittered like a forest of iairy 
spears. Iam potashamed to confess that my grief mastered me, now that I 
was alone. Mine was no boyish passion ; my eyes were wet with no idle tears ; 
ours was no lovers’ quarrel, which the safety-valve of passion could blow off. 1 
knew that Florence was wrong, and that unless she saw and confessed it, it 
would be madnes#.to hope for future happiness. 1 knew that I had taken the 
only proper course, and that my future hinged upon the doubtful contingency 
ot a woman having the courage to confess herself in the wrong. 

And if she had not—what then? I never dreamt of a selfish, life-long sor- 
row. Life is too precious in its privileges to be for ever clouded by a remorseful 
memory ; but I knew that some of its buoyancy would be lost, and that it 
would be long before I could pluck this love from my bosom, for “‘ my heart was 

its root.’? 
= thinking, I sat by the:wood fire, until, when I last looked upon the white 
landscape, I thought the first rays of the wintry dawn \‘ smote the virgin snow.”’ 
[hen I sought my pillow, and slept soundly, and woke refreshed. It was impos- 
sible to feel altogether unhappy on such aglorious winter’s day. A fresh wind 
swept through the cedars, scattering showers of snow from their branches ; 
the bells of the church, iman angle of the park, were ringing merrily, while a 
band of early risers were skating and sliding on the moat below. 

We breakfasted in the old hall. No other room would bave held our large 
party, swelled by recent arrivals. Rosy came down late—it seemed to be that 
young la:)y’s custom—and brought in the letter bag. And before long we were 
busy breakfasting and reading letters and papers ; Rosy, with a little pile of 
delicately scented missives before her, and Lady Haselwood reading her hus- 
band’s letters to him in a low whisper. 

Suddenly a quick exclamation from Sir Martin attracted universal attention. 
He seemed excited—the blind seldom have that control over their feelings 
which we possess ; and his fingers twit. hed his long silky moustaches nervously. 
Lady Haselwood laid down a letter which she had been reading to him, and 
tried to calm him, but he turned to us all, and said— 

“Children, this is Christmas day. We love and honor it for no superstitious 
reason, but because eighteen hundred and fifty-two years ago God came on a 
mission of love and mercy to this world. Children—be who eannot forgive on 
Christmas day cannot enjoy itaright.’’ He turned to Lady Haselwood, *‘ Mary, 
we should have no secrets trom the children—read them that letter.” 

And Lady Haselwood, in a low voice, broken every now and then, read, how 
(it was written in a rambling fashion, and I could only hear passages )}—how 
that, forty years of joy and sorrow, the latter preponderating, had taught him 
(tne writer) many lessons. How that he was not ashamed, in his old age, to 
pray tor forgiveness for the faults of his youth—and reminding his enemy that 
his life had been one of tender peace and unclouded happiness, while his (the 
penitent’s) had been full.of pitiful grief and trouble—and that one, perhaps 
both, might never see the dawn of avother Christmas —(the old soldier bowed 
his head at the solemn warning)—aud tbat their children had grown, without 
their knowledge, to be loved cousins and friends. It concluded— 

“ Martin, my cousin, I do not ask you if you have forgotten that craven blow. 
I hope not—for I want you to forgive it. And, Martin—for so Florence will 
have it—this very Christmas morn we start for Netherton Hall. If yourwill 
receive us, your carriage will be waiting for us at the station—if not, we will 
not blame you, but repeat this letter every Christmas morning until the pardon 
and the peace weseek are gained. Yours, FRANCIS ANGEL’? 

It was well that every eyé was fixed on Sir Martin, or the start I gave when 
Angell’s name drepped from Lady Haselwood’s lips must have been noticed. 
But all were gazing at the old soldier. His sightless eyes went wandering round 
the hall, asking for Rosalie. She knew their language, and went to hiin ; and, 
trembling very much, sank on the deer-skin at hus feet. 

“ Rosalie, my child, this is your work.” 

We saw her lips part, but could not hear'the low words they uttered « I think 
ske asked his forgiveness, still pale and.trembling. But we could all read his 
loving gaze better than she could, for ber eyes were misty with tears. He 
regarded her with a look of indescribable love, and the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, and were lost im the grey, silky beard, as he laid his han¢ on her head 
and said— 

“My love, a greater voice than mine once ehid, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God.’’ 

And a mist came before my eyes, and hid the rest. 

The secret was explained now. Rosalie and Florence were cousins and confi- 
dantes. ‘ At once I remembered that Florence had spoken several times of some 
distant relations, with whom, unfortunately, h r father was at variance, and 
with one of whom, unknown to him, she corresponded. Then came the ques- 
tion—had Rosalie kept my secret? If so, 1 would see Haselwood at once, and 
explain, as wel: as I could, my abrupt departure. 

The task was not so difficult as I imagined, for my host guessed at once that 
Iavoided meeting Angell fér @ private reasons, which, of course, he did not 
seek to probe. I was hastily jog my room, congratulating myself on my 
success, when I met Miss Ha, “dd. Fe 

“What is this I hear, Mr. yey ?”’ she said, hurriedly, “that you are geing 
to leave us?’ 7 

“In ten minntes ; and yet, Miss Haselwood, I am too sad at heart to bandy 
compliments. Believe me when I say that I would give worlds if I might 
remain in Netherton Hall to-@ay.’’ 

“Then why leave us?’’ she asked, gravely. 

Istammer out— 

“1 thought—I fancied you possessed my secret ’’ 

“ And if I do know something of a hasty quarrel, what then’ 
one healed this morning of nearly half a century’s standing.’ 

I shook my head. 

“Come, Mr. Tracey, think how strange was your coming here, and Florence 
following you. I do not like to speak lightly of serious things, but | might not 
be wrong in calling it providential. Come, Mr. Tracey, I beg of you to stay for 
your own—for Florence’s sake.’’ : 

But I still shook my head. 

“You are mad—you lovers. 

She was quite angry now. 

“You'll wait until you are gray, and Florence ugly.”’ 

“ Pardon me—no time can effect that change.” 

‘Nonsense | and then you’ll forgive one another, and mutually regret your 
wasted lives.’ , ¢ 

“ My dear Miss Haselwood, thank you a thousand times ; would to Heaven 
that I dared take your advice! but regard for myself—above all, for Florence, 
whom I love Heaven knows how truly—must pggvent my waiting her arrival 
here to-day.” 

She began to ery. The true woman! She ran up the woman’s gamut of 
ersuasion, and struck the last note bravely. “It is too bad of you, Mr. 
tacey. I would have kept poor Florenee’s secret, but you will not let me 
Here you are talking platitudes—that’s the term, | think—about re spect and 
honor, while the poor girl is breaking her heart for you, and longing to con 
fess her fault. Why, lam sure I cannot guess.”’ True woman again! hie 
saw she had shaken my resolution, and so relapsed into the satirical 

“If this be possible !’’ I cried. 

“Mr. Tracey—she was indignant now—“ will you doubt my w , and 
compel me to produce Florence's letters ?’’ . ; 

“My dear Miss Haselwood, paidon me. Yiu are—a—ar angel, too” 1 
was half inclined to go down on my knees to her; as it was, | kissed 
hand warmly, and in the midst of my demonstrations of gratitude, a lock 
would have it, in came Haselwood and his wife 

“Hum !’’ said my host, with rather a blank face; ‘ 
lose you, Mr. Tracey, but-—”’ 

“My dear sir, I have another favor now to ask you; Will you let me post 
pone my leave-taking for an hour or so, perhaps for a few ‘days?’ He «till 
looked rather blank, was thinking of Rosy, perhaps. “ It—it is somewhat 
Sifficult for me to explain it to you as easily as Miss Rosalie is doing to Mr 
Haseiwood; but, in short, if you will give me house-room until Florence Angell 

cides my fate for the second time, I shall a 

He saw it all at once. These country folks have a wonderful knack gf com 
Prehending love matters, and Mra. Haselwood coming up tome with a thou 
sand kind wishes beaming from her face, the squire ran over the house 
pe ng that our adventure on Christmas was the most wonderful thing he 

ever heard of, and quite providential. 
An hour later, when Florence Angell was sobbing her sorrow and contrition 
my arms, I thought so too. 
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DAVENPORT DUNN: 
A MAN OF OUR DAY 
By Charles Lever. 
AvrTHOR oF ‘‘ CHARLES O’MALLEY,’’ ‘‘ JACK HINTOY,”’ 
LORREQUER,’’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER xxx.—continued. 


** HARRY 


THE opera was a favorite one, and the house was crowded in every 
part. As in all cities of a certain rank, the oceupants of the boxes, 
with a few rare exceptions, were the same well-known people who 
night after night follow along the worn track of pleasure. To them 
the stage is but a secondarv object, to which attention only wanders 
at intervals. The house itself, the brilliant blaze of beauty, the 
splendor of diamonds, the display of dress, and, more than all these, 
the subtle. by-play of intrigue, detected only by eyes deep-skilled 
and trained—these form the main attractions of a scene wherein our 
modern civilization is more strikingly exhibited than in any other 
sitpation. 

Searcely had Lizzy Davis taken her seat than a low murmur,of 
wondering admiration ran through the whole house, and, in the free- 
dom which our present-day habits license, every opera-glass was 
turned towards her. ‘Totally unconscious of the admiration she 
was exciting, her glances ranged freely over the theatre in every 
part, and her eyes were directed from object to object in amazement 
at the gorgeousness of the scene around her. Seated far back in the 
box, entirely screened from view, her father, too, perceived nothing 
of that strange manifestation, wherein a sort of homage is’ blended 
with a degree of impertinence, but watched the stage with intense 
eagerness. Very different from the feelings of either father or 
daughter were the feelings of Agmesley Beecher. He knew well 
the opera and its habits, and as®thoroughly saw that it is to the 
world of fashion what Tattersall’s or the Turf is to the world of 
sport—the great ring where every match is booked, every engage- 
ment registered, and every new aspirant for success canvassed and 
discussed. ‘There was not a glance turned towards the unconscious 
girl at bis side but he could read its secret import. How often had 
it been his own lot to stare up from his stall at some fair face, un- 
kuown to that little world which arrogates to itself all knowledge, 
and mingle his criticism with all the impertinences fashion loves to 
indulge in. The steady stare of some, the unwilling admiration of 
others, the ironical gaze of more, were all easy of interpretation by 
him, and for the very first time in his life he became aware of the 
fact that it was possible to be unjust with regard to the unknown. 

As the piece proceeded, and the interest in the play increased, a 
slightly brightened color and an expression of half eagerness gave 
te her beauty all that it had wanted before of animation, and there 
was now an expression of such captivation on her face that, carried 
away by that mysterious sentiment which sways masses, sending its 
secret spell from heart to heart, the whole audience turned from the 
scene to watch its varying effects upon that beautiful countenance. 
The opera was the “ Rigoletto,’ and she continued to translate to 
her father the touching story of that sad o/d man, who, lost to every 
sentiment of honor, still cherished in his heart of hearts his 
daughter’s love. ‘The terrible contrast between his mocke ry of the 
world and his affection for his home, the bitter cor sness of how 
he treated others, conjuring up the terrors of what might yet be his 
own fate, came to him in her words, as the stage revealed their 
action, and gradually he leaned over in his eagerness till his head 
projected outside the box. 

** | here—wasn’t I right about her?” said a voice 
stalls beneath. ‘* That’s Grog Davis. I know the fellow : 

** I’ve won my wager,” said another. ‘There's old Grog leaning 
over her shoulder, and there can’t be much doubt about her now.” 

** Annesley Beecher at one side, and Grog Davis at the ovher,”’ 
said a third, ‘‘ make the case very easy reading. I’ll go round and 
get presented to her. ‘ , 

** Let us leave this, Davis,” whispered Beecher. while he trembled 
from head to foot—** let us leave this at Come down to the 
crush-rc om, and I[’]l find a carriage.”’ 

** Why so—what.do you mean?” said Davis, and as suddenly he 
followed Beecher’s glance towards the pit, whence every eye was 
turned towards them. 

That glance was not to be mistaken. It was the steady and inso- 
lent,stare the world bestows upon those who have neither champions 
nor defenders; and Davis returned the gpze with a defiance as in- 
sulting. 

** For any sake, Davis, let us get away,” whispered Beecher ag 
“Only think of der, if there should be any exposure !”’ 

** Exposure !—how should there? Who’d dare - 

Before he could finish, the curtain at the back of the box was 
rudely drawn'aside, anda tall, handsome man, with a certain swag- 
gering ease of manner that seemed to assert his right to be there 
if he pleased, came forward, saying: 

“Hew goes it, Davis? I just caught a glimpse of that charm- 
ing 

‘*A word with you, Captain Hamilton,” said Davis, between his 
teeth, as he pushed the other towards the door. 

** As many as you like, old fellow, by-and-by. 
mean to establish myself here.” ; ; 

** That you shan’t, by Heaven !” cried Davis, as he placed himself 
in front of him. ‘ Leave this, sir, at once.” 

‘* Why, the. fellow is deranged,” said Hamilton, laughing 
it je alousy, old boy ?” 

With a violent push, Davis drove him backwards, and ere he could 
recover, following up the impulse, he thrust him outside the box, 
hurriedly passing outside, and shutting the door after him. 

So rapidly and so secretly had all this occurred that Lizzy 
nothiug of it, all her attentioa being eagerly fixed on the s » 

Not so Beecher. He had marked it all, and now sat listening in 
terror to the words of high altercation in the lobby. From sounds 
that boded like insult and outrage, the noise gradually decreased to 
more measured tones ; then came afew words in whisper, and Davis, 
softly drawing the curtain, stepped gently to his chair at his daugh- 
ter’s back. A hasty sign to Beecher gave him to understand that 
all was settled quietly, and the incident was over. 

** You’ ll not think me very churlish if 1 rob youof one act of the 
opera, Lizzy ?” said Davis, as the curtain fell; ‘‘ but 1 have a rack- 
ing headache, which ail this light and heat are only increasing,” 

** Let us go at once, dearest papa,” said she, rising. ‘* You should 
have told me of this before. There, Mr. Beecher, you needn’t leave 
this ¢ 

**She’s quite right,”’ said Davis; “ 
words were uttered with a 
understood as a command. 

It was past midnight when Annesley Beecher returned to the 
hotel, and both Davis and his daughter had already gone to their 
rooms. 
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** Vid your master leave any message for me?” 
groom who acted as Davis’s valet. 

** No, sir, not a word.” 

**Do you know would he 


said he to the 


see me? Could you ask him ?” said he 

The man disappeared for a few minutes, and then coming back, 
said, “* Mr. Davis is fast asleep, sir; and I dare not 

*- Of course not,”’ said Beecher, and turned awry. 

** How that fellow can go to bed and sleep, after such a business 
as that!’’ muttered Beecher, as he drew his chair towards the fire, 
and sat ruminating over the late incident. It was in a spirit of tri- 
umphant satisfaction that he called to mind the one solitary point in 





disturb him.”’ 


which he wus the superior of Davis—class and condition—and he 
revelled in the though: that men like Grog make 
ders when they attempt the habits of those above them 
his shrewdness,” said he to himself, half aloud, “he « 


ceive that he has been trying an impossibility. Sh« 


nothing but blun- 
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all in beauty, her manners are perfect, her breeding unexception- 
able; and yet, there she is, Grog Davis's daughter! Ay, Gr my 
boy, you'll see it one of these days. li’s allto no use. Enter her 
for what stakes you like, she'll be always disqualif There's only 
one thing carries these attempts throu h—if you cor e her a 
pot of money. Yes, Master Davis, there are fellows— with good 
bleod in their v« ns—that, for fifty or sixty thousand » would 


marry even your daughter.’’ With this last remark he 
his reflections, and proceeded to prepare for bed 

_ Bleep, however, wouid not come; he was restless and uneasy; the 
incident in the theatre might get abroad, and his own name be men 
tione or it might be that Hamilton, knowing well who and what 
Davis woe, would look to him, Beecher, for satisfaction, here was 
sncther pleasent eventualitye=te be drawn into a auerre! and shor 
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for Grog Davis’s daughter! To be the travelling companion of such 
a man was bad enough—to yisk being seen with him on railroads and 
steamboats was surely sufffcient--bur to be paraded in places of pub- 
lic amusement, to be dragged before the well-dressed world, not as 
his chance associate. but as a member of his domestic cirele, chape- 
roning his daughter to the opera, was downright intolerable! And 
thus was it that this man, who had been dunned and insulted by 
creditors, hunted from place to place by sheriffs’ officers, brow- 
beaten by bankruptey practitioners, stigmatised by the press, 
haunted all the while by a conscience that whispered there was even 
worse hanging over him, yet did he feel more real terror from the 
thought of how he would be regarded by his own “‘ order” for this 
unseemly intimacy, than shame for all his deeper and graver trans- 
gressi Springing from his bed and lighting his candle, he tock 
his pen and wrote: 

“ Dear D.,—After we parted last night, a sudden caprice seized 
me that I’d start off at once for Italy. Had you been alone, old 
fellow, I should never have thought of it; but seeing that I left 
youin such charming company, with one—with one whose 
[* No, that won’t do—{ must strike out that ;’ and so he murmured 
over the lines ending in ‘company,’ andthen went on|]—I have no 
misgivings about being either missed or wanted—[‘ Better, perhaps, 
missed or regretted.’] We have been too long friends to [* No, 
we are too old pals, that’s hetter—he doesn’t care much for friend- 
ship’]—too old pals te make me suspect you will be displeased 
with this—this unforeseen {*That’s a capital word !—unforeseen 
what? It’s always calamity comes after unforeseen; but 1 can’t 
call it calamity’]—unforeseen ‘bolt over the ropes; and believe me 
as ever, or, believe me close as wax,’ ‘* Yours, a” 

* A regular diplomatic touch, I call that note,” said he, as he re- 
read it to himself with much complacency. ‘ Lackington thinks 
mea ‘flat;’ then let any one read that, and say if the fellow that 
wrote it’s a fool.”” And now he sealed and directed his epistle, 
having very nearly addressed it to Grog, instead of to Captain Davis. 
** His temper won’t be angelic when he gets it,’’ muttered he, “ but 
I’ll be close to Liége by that time.” And with this very re-assuring 
reflection, he jumped into bed again, determining to remain awake 
till daybreak. 

Wearied out at last with watching, Annesley Beecher fell off 
asleep, and so soundly too, that it was not till twice spoken to he 
could arouse and awaken. 

“Eh, what is it, Rivers? 
groom at his side. ‘*‘ Anything wrong with the horse? 

‘*No, sir, nothing; Ae’s all right, anyhow,’ 

** What is it, then; any one from town looking for us ?” 

t 
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’’ cried he, as he saw the trim training- 
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he captain himse'l 


** No, sir, nobody wh 
‘** What of him—is, 
** Sound as @ roach, sir ; ; many a mile off by this. Says he to 
me, ‘ Rivers,’ says he, ** when you gets back to the Tirelemont, 
give this note to Mr. Beecher; he’ll tell you afterwards what’s to be 
ne. Only,’ says he, ‘don’t forget to rub a little of the white oils 
on that near hock; very weak,’ says he, ‘be sure its very weak, so 
as not to blister him.’ Ain’t he a wonderful m sir, to be thinking 
o’ that at such a moment ?”’ 
** Draw the curtain there, let me have more light,” cried Beecher, 
j mall and crumpled piece of paper, The 
in pencil, and very brief 
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eagerly, as he opened the 
contents were 


I’m off through the Ardennes towards Treves; come up to Ai: 


se 



































with my daughter, and wait there till you hear from me. There's a 
vacant ‘troop’ in the Horse Guards Blue this morning. Rivers can 
tell you all. Yours, i 
‘What has happened, Rivers?” cried he, in intense anxiety. 
‘Tell me al 
‘* Sir, it don’t take | to It it take very long to do. 
It was three, or1 ( - t, this morning, the captain comes to 
my room, and t un; be lively,’ says he; ‘dress 
yourself, anc t llow as has the shooting- 
gallery, give | ( it, and answer it at once; 
then run over t coupe, th two smart horses, 
to be here at five; after ( e ba qu y, for I want a few 
things packed up.’ He mac ign to me that all was to be ‘dark,’ 
and so away I went, and before three-quarters of an hour was back 
here a At fiv » the minute the « ge came to the corner 
of the Park, and we s 1 out quietly, and when we reached it, 
there was Jones t tidy little box on his knee. Oh, is 
it ?’’ said | I what that box meant—“ is that it ?’’ 
es,’ says the captain, *that’sit; get up and make him drive 
briskly to Boitsfort.’ We were a bit late, I think, for the others was 
there when we got uy we ird them grumbling something about 
being behind time. ‘i i,’ says the captain, ‘you'll find we’ve 





come early enough befor ve done with you.’ They were cruel 
words, sir, now that I think w he tuinbled him over stone dead in 
a moment.” y 

* Who dead?” 

That fine, handsome young -man, with the light-brown beard— 
Hamilton they said his name was—and a nicer fellow you couldn’t 
wish to see ir r forget him as he lay there stretched on the 
grass, and the small blue hole in s forchead—you’d not believe it 
was ever half t of a bullet—and his glove in his left hand, all 
so natur have been standing 


























there yet, k i en t captain called and said, 
* Rivers, take thes tirr " hole’-—for he had a saddle-horse 
all ready for him— and give this note to Mr. Beecher; he'll give 
you | orders about Kleper,’ says he, ‘but mind you look to that 
hock.’ ”’ k 

** And Capt: lamilton w kille ”* mutt d Beecher, while he 
tremble e te tic 

* Killed— _ neve a finger after he fell!” 

“VW ( ri D esa ything ?—did he speak ? 

‘ e dropped on his knees be e him, and caught him by 
the h . yut, ‘George, my own dear fellow—George, 
speak to) 4 t Ge e nev re nother word.”’ 

“And Davis—Ca Davis, what did he do?” 

‘He shook hands with Jone » and id something in French 
that mac i h, and the ng over to where the body lay, he 
said, ‘ Colonel Humphrey,’ sa , ‘you are a witness that all was 
fair and honorable, and that if this unhappy affair ever comes to 
be ’ and then the « nel moved his h him to be off, and 
not speak to hi And so the captain t advice, and got into 
the saddle; but I} him mutte ething about * teaching the 
colonel better nners’ next time t ict.’ 

** AY t e rode a 

“Ve " ‘ ) od, at a walking pace, for he was 
lightir ‘ » & ) re hi after that, for they called 
me tol » the ydy, and vas all we could do, four of 
us, to carry him tot ! where the carri was Standing.”’ 

* Did u ¢ rt ! 1 my n umongst them ?” 
asked Bee . , 

‘- No, sir; no } ) of yo tr ter, when he handed 
me the 1 

Ww i ex eecher, half 
110u 

‘I l go . , if he was 
caught } aid Kivers, ingu 

Again Beecher rea over ti . every rd a he 
went. ** What a sad business!’ murmurs , ** and all for nothing, 
or next to not ,; ae as i iddenly re yr himself to 
action, he said, ** Rivers, we n t get away at « Lake this pass- 
port to the police nd then < alter a horse-box for the next train 
to Liege. We shall start at two o'clock.’ 

* That's just what the captair d, * Don’t yin Bri 
sels,’ says he; ‘and don’t you go a talking about this morning 
work lf they have you up for « t I ] 





id that you s: 








nothing—you heard nothing—you know nothing.’ ’ 

‘Send Mi Davis's 1 i here,” id Beecher; “ and then see 

bout t > things I’ve 1 tioned to y¥ i 

Mad oiselle Annett I ‘ Swiss, who very soon appre 
hended that a *‘d ' } ‘ ewhere, which was to 
be kept secret frbm h . i though she smiled with 
a peculiar t Miss Davis travelling under 
Beecher’s p1 ; ‘ t | the decorum of her gifted 
class. 

“Yo ex 1 everythinz, Annette,”’ said Beecher—who in his 
confusion was r to thro ¥ any amount of burden or responsibility 
upon another; ** you te r whatever you like as to the cause o 
his : ; il ‘ tr it.”’ ; 

“M eur need not giv teelf any trouble,”’ wae the read¢ 
enewer, ‘sl! ahell De cared for, 


’To be sonsinued.,) 
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THS SUITE OF THE QUEEN OF OUDE, IN THE COURT OF TH® HOTEL, DU@ING IHE ABLUTION OF THE BODY. 


THE BURIAL OF THE QUEEN OF OUDE. 


| people who had been the cause of all her troubles, She arrived | philosopher; and, retiring to his apartments, we are told, he gave 


Txis unfortunate princess, as our readers will recollect, arrived | in Paris at midnight on the 21st of January, and was conveyed | way to his emotion, which became so alarming that those about 


in England just before the Indian mutiny showed itself. Her 


object was to obtain from Queen Victoria an acknowledgment of 


her claim and that of her son to the throne of Oude—a nominal 
rite which they possessed under British rule. 


The reception of 


in a palanquin, followed by her attendants bearing torches, to the 
Hotel Lafitte, Her malady increased, but it was not till the last 
moment that two eminent physicians, Drs. Cabarrus and Rayer, 
were called in. 
It would appear that 
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FEMAL#S WEEPING OVER THE COF¥I¥, 


and when the sepoy mutiny broke out, the effort for obtaining ; her Majesty was greatly beloved by those about her, for on her 


any redress for fancied or real injuries was of course at once | 


ended. ‘To render the thing entirely impossible, Oude itself rose 


in rebellion to the British Government, and her father and rela- f : 
| ever, in the East are as often ceremonial as real, and when his 


tions in India were involved in the mutiny. 


death being made known to the members of her. suite, they ex- 
hibited great sorrow. The women, who were at once admitted 
to the chamber, broke forth into loud lamentations (which, how- 


These things had their effect on the queen, and she felt that | Highness Prince Mirza was informed of the death of his royal 
the hour of her dissolution was near. This induced her to leave | parent, he calmly exclaimed, “ Science could avail nothing; her 


England, that she might not have her body buried among the 


THE BURIAL IN THE CEMETERY 


fate was written.” But his Highness was a man as well as a 


OF PERE LA GHAISE, AT SUNDOWN. 
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him feared grave results. ; 
A few hours after the death of her Majesty, the body was 
carried to an apartment on the ground-floor cf the hotel. In 


Science, however, could in no way minister to | the courtyard the attendants kindled a large fire, and numbers 
the queen and her numerous suite in England was quite cold; | her sufferings, and she died on the 24th, 


of them remained through the night to guard and watch the 
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GROUP OF CULEF MOURNERS. 


body. A sheet was hung before oor of the chamber in 
which the Queen lay, while the w busied themselves in 
embalming her. This was the process: The body was placed 
on a table, and the women one after the other poured cold water 
over it from vases procured for the p e. This ceremony 
over, and the body being carefu!ly dried with towels, the face 
was painted, so as to hide the hideousness of death. A power- 
fully perfumed preparation was poured into the mouth, which 
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was afterwards sealed up with red wax and stamped with the | 
royal seal of Oude; as also were the eyes, nostrils and ears. | 
Perfumed ointments were then rubbed upon the body, which | 
was afterwards clothed in beautiful and rich garments. The} 
embalming was now complete. The Queen was then placed on! 
a bed, and the Mahometan funeral rites were proceeded with. 
A priest and the chief mourners entered the room, now lighted 
with innumerable candles; prayers were read, and passages from 
the Koran were chanted, while the chamber was filled with the 
choicest perfumes burning on every side. 

The funeral of the Queen took place on the 27th of February, 
and was conducted with extraordinary magnificence. When 
the hearse and mourning coaches arrived at the door of the hotel, 
they were sent away again, for the funeral fire had not yet | 
burned the due time. Ina few hours, however, this ceremony | 
was completed, and preparations were made to eonvey the corpse ' 
to its last resting-place in the Mahometan cemetery at Pére la | 
Chaise. Just before the coffin was carried to the hearse, the 
women, whether relatives of the deceased or “ladies of the | 
palace,” visited one by one the chambe~ where the body was laid | 
out and where the priest still remained reciting prayers. The | 
funeral procession was formed attwo p.m. The coffin was carried 
by eight of the chief members of the suite to the hearse, which | 
was entirely covered with silver tissue, and drawn by eight white 
horees, The hearse was preceded by a carriage containing the 
priest, and was followed by the Prince Mirza Bahadoor, leaning 
on the arms of General d’Orgoni and Captain Lynch ; behind 
them came about a dozen natives, members of the suite, also on 
foot, and then a line of ten mourning coaches, containing various 
ambassadors and men notable in science and literature. An 
immense crowd assembled in the Rue Lafitte to witness the pro- 
cession, and just as the body left the house a number of Indian 
women of extraordinary ugliness, but dressed in rich and pic- 
turesque costume, appeared on the balcony. On arriving at the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise a white cloth was spread near the 
grave; on this the prince and his suite seated themselves, and 
prayed and talked of the Queen’s virtues. At sunset the body 
was committed to the grave. 

The name of the Queen 1s inscribed on the register of deaths 
at the mayoralty of the second arrondissement, as ‘“‘ Malka Kach- 
war, Queen of the Kingdom of Oude, died Rue Lafitte, aged 
fifty-three years.” A. blank is left for the place of her birth, 
which neither her son nor any of her attendants were able 
to state. 








SOMETHING ABOUT THE ICHNEUMON. 
Tax little animal portrayed in our engraving has sadly fallen 
from the rank it held of old, for in the days of the Pharaohs it 
was one of the sacred animals of the old Egyp 
tians, and gvas served every day with bread 
soaked in milk, and bits of fish, fresh from the 
River Nile, cut in small pieces, and prepared 
daintily for the consecrated ichneumon. It is 
& pretty little creature, with fur in which are 
nicely blended dark chestnut brown and yellow 
tints, but the feet and muzzle are of a deep 
black. It feeds on rats, mice, plants, fowls and 
eggs, and is often called *‘Pharaoh’s Rat’ in 
countries, 

Pliny relates that the crocodile, when asleep, 

With open jaws, is frequently assailed by the 
nimble little ichneumon, which darts, like a 
Weapon, immediately down its throat, and 
Shaws its way out through the entrails of the 
prostrate creature. This ridjculous fable was 
very solemnly believed, and still obtains cre- 
dence among the unlettered. 
_ The ichneumon is swift, fierce and crafty in 
its motions; it scratches up the sand along thi 
shores of the Nile with remarkable agility, to 
find the buried eggs of the crocodile, which it 
devours with eager appetite, and if it can sur- 
prise its enemy the crocodile in an unprotc’e' 
Position, it is not slow to spring at its threat, and 
suck out the life-biood in a moment 

Yet this stealthy little creature can be easily 
tamed, and will become very gentle. A frien: 
of ours had one which she highly prized ; it fo - 
lowed her around the house like a cat, rubbiny 
its head against her hand, and testifying th 
freatest delight when caressed. It was extremely 
Playful, and seemed to enjoy a hearty game at 
Tomps no less than the little ones of the house- 
ho.d. Rats and mice were its mortal aversion, 
and not one was to be seen on the premises, so 
thoroughly did Master Ichneumon perform hi 
duty. But its natural penchant for sucking eggs 
was impossible to be eradicated, and a visit to 

m-yard was sure to be followed by dis- 
astrous consequences! It was a great favorite 
With every one of the family until its dexth. 

It is credibly affirmed that one of these ani- 

kept in the Tower of London, killed twelve 





THE JCHNEUMON. 


full-grown rats in a single room, sixteen feet square, in less than 
one moment and a half. Such is their antipathy to reptiles and 
vermin that one of them will keep a whole neighborhood free 


from all such nuisances, and in the markets of the East may be | 


seen numbers of young ichneumons, brought by the peasantry 
and exposed for sale for such purposes. 


EMMANUEL LEUTZE, THE PAINTER. 


Tuts distinguished artist was born on the 24th of May, 1816, at 
Schwabisch Gmund, in the kingdom of Wurtemburg. He was 
brought to America when quite young, and resided in Philadel- 
phia, so that his associations from youth to manhood were 
essentially American. In 1841 he returned to Germany, for the 
purpose of seriously pursuing his art. Attracted by the fame 
of Lessing’s works, he chose Dusseldorf as his place of residence, 
and turned the whole energies of his mind to the study of his- 
torical painting. In the first year of his residence at Dusseldorf, 
he produced his picture of ** Columbus before the High Council 
at Salamanca,”’ which gained him great fame, so that many prog- 
nosticated that he would attain the highest place among modern 
historical painters. 

As a mark of distinguished honor he was presented with a 
private atelier within the walls of the Academy, but Leutze 
seemed to feel fettered in his abode of honor, and his three 
succeeding pictures betrayed an evident restraint of manner. So 
he left Dusseldorf for a time and went to Munich, where he 
sedulously studied the works of the best modern masters, and also 
the art treasures contained in the Pinacathek. Under the inspi- 
ration of this communion with the master minds of the past and 
the present, he painted his fine picture of ‘* Columbus freed from 
his chains by King Ferdinand.” He then went to Rome and 
produced his famous picture, “The Landing of the Normans in 
America.” On his return to Dusseldorf he married a German 
lady and settled down earnestly to his work, He now produced 
his series of pictures from English history, which are remarkable 
for their character, spirit and fidelity. 

In 1851 he painted his mest celebrated picture of “ Washiug- 
ton crossing the Delaware,” which created so great a sensation 
here some time since. This was followed by ‘“* Washington 
exciting the Soldiers by his presence ;”’ and at the present time 
Leutze is, we believe, engaged upon his series of pictures of the 
Revolutionary History of the United States. 

Leutze paints extremely fast, and designs his subjects at once 
upon the canvas, preserving, it is claimed, by this means all the 
original force and spirit of the first thought. 

Leutze received the large gold medal in 1852 for his pictures, 
in the great Picture Exhibition of that year at Berlin. 


EMMANUBL LLUIZ&, 


THE HISTORICAL PAINTER. 
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| being named, was called Elizabeth Rachel. 











RACHEL. 
A Briet Abstract of her Life and Career, 


On the 24th of March, 1820, being in a miserable Swiss alehouse, 
the wife of a Jewish pedler, known as Felix, gave birth to a daughter. who, 
On no register of any district shall 
you find it asserted that the child was given those names—suffice it that sbe 
bore them in childhood, and has borne them since. Many have set themselves 
to work to find out that little inn, many have set themselves to inquire toucl:- 
ing the birth of Elizabeth Rachel, and most of those many have learnt nothing. 
All that they have together discovered is a few written words, in the hand © 
a dead burgomaster, saying—what has been said—that on the 24th of Marci 
1820, the wife of a Jew pedlar, called Felix, brought into the world a child, wh 
was named Elizabeth Rachel. The child wandered with her parents from 
province to provinee, from land to land, and when ten years had passed over 
her head they still wandered on. It is said that by this time she had a scar on 
her face—a sear which never left her—the evidence of a bite from a dog, which, 
enraged by her disputing with him a mere piece of bread, flew at her and bit 
her fearfully. ‘This may be fiction—possibly it may be truth. So she, her 
parents and her many brothers and sisters went wandering through the world, 
scraping up a poor living in their passage. 

The mother of Elizabeth Raehel strove incessantly and bravely after fortune 
—strove so that at last, in spite vf many a weary thrust backwards, she col- 
lected her young brood in a place they could eall home; *twas a poor shep in 
Lyons, where you might purchase a thousand and one articles. And while the 
Jewess Felix, perhaps now indeed a little happy, did her best to squeeze a 
living out of the shop, the father got tegether a few pupils in the German 
language, and so added a few francs to the common ;tere. 

Nor were the father and mother only busy. The eldest daughter, Sarab, 
slung a guitar round her neck, and went about amongst the cafes, singing for 
halfpence. She did not collect the halfpence; Elizabeth Rachel, or say Rachel, 
went round the tables and collected the copper. In the year 1830, bebold the 
Jewish family deserted Lyons, and turned thefr faces towards Paris an 
fortune. 

Now, the ancients have taught us that fortune is blind—nonsense. She is 
but too perceptive; ard as she is perceptive, so she is capricious; and at her 
good pleasure, and for her pleasure, she will cast us down from the top of the 
ladder, and then lift us up again if she chooses, almost before we know of any 
change about us. 

The wandering family, having got to Paris, commenced a life in that city 
similar to that they had led at Lyons, the sole difference being that Rachel 
now not only went round with the plate, but she took part in the ballads. 
Behold the sisters are singing at the door of a café, and amongst the tables 
swallowing up the street, when an aged gentleman turns to them, questions 
them, and makes a proposal to them; this gentleman is the founder of the 
Royal Institution of Sacred Music, Stephen Choron. The professor immedi- 
ately paid a visit to the parents of the girls, explained his views, and especially 
desired to become Rachel’s tutor, for on the child’s forehead he had detected 
the birth of a bright future star. 

‘« What is your name?’”’ said the old man to the child. 

«Sir, Tam named Elizabeth Rachel.’’ 

‘* Rachel—Rachel,’’ said the old professor; ‘‘ Raehel smacks too mueh of the 
Old Testament to agree with Christian musie.’’ 

“Well, Elizabeth remains,’’ said the young girl. 

** Just so; but the ‘ beth’ is too much, even. I shall put you down in my 
books as Eliza; come to-morrow and take your first lesson, and never take 
another in the streete. I will look after your future myself.’’ , 

And he kept his werd: for at the end of a month, finding that the girl’s 
nervous metallic voice was better fitted for declamation than an opera chorus, 
he himself sought out a professor ef elocution, and made 
over Eliza to this second benefactor. 

The young Jewers could barely read when he took her 
in hand. He taught ber, fostered the germ of genius he 
knew was hers, and dormant through ignorance. He 
worked four long years, cultivating thet barren soil; he 
toiled on and on; and at last he bad sown that seed whore 
harvest all the world knows 

The roles of Hermiove, Iphigenie, Marie Stuart, were 
graven om her mind by the master, line by line, word by 
word, cadence by cadence; while between him and bis 
pupil raged continual war of opision. For while be 
persisted, and knew, Nature had formed her for a tragic 
queen, she asserted, and felt sure, saucy comedy was be: 
enly forte; so while he struggled to make her classic, 
she fought for sueh characters as the Dorine of Tartuffe— 
flippant, impertinent maid servants of Freneh comedy, who 
talk and ge on as surely the sauciest of maid servants 
never did in reality. And in spite of all the profersor could 
do and say, at the end of the four years the girl was as 
sure of her comedy power as she was on the first day the 
idea struck her. 

One day the treasurer of the great French theatre, the 
Comédie Frangaise, while sitting in his office, received a 
visit from the young girl; she prayed him to attend at 
some small hall, hired by her master, and there witness 
her first appearance upon any stage. 

“* What are you to pay, my child?” 
tween fourteen and fifteen ) 

She answered, ’Twas the réle of a saucy servant girl 


(She was then b- 


**Is that all?’ cried he. 

‘Oh, no; I commence with the character of Hermione ! 
(one of the most difficult of French classic charseters) 
“bat don't—don't come to sre me in thai—come only 
to see me in the other.’’ 

As all who saw her for the first time, the treasurer, M 


Védel, remarked the wonderful expression of her face, ana 
the equally wonderful power eof her voice. He deter 
mined upon seeing her, and in spite of her en'reaty, in 
er tragic diese 

The evening is come; Rachel commences; Védel is there 
Ile starts as he sees her; he remains entranced during th:- 
ret act; he runs from the hall, takes a carriage, flies to 
ne great theatre in the Rue Riehelieu, scize< on the mans 
er, in a few words bids that gentleman come with him, 
.ad in net many minutes the twe judges are wai'ing in the 


oor saloon for the curtain to rise, on the third act of 
the play. It rises; the Jewess again stands upon the 
sage. 

** You see that child of fifteen ?’”’ says Védel; “ she isa 
wonder !’’ 


On goes the act; the marager utters his astonishment 'n 
hali-worcs:; he has never tvard -uch deelamatin, + ueh 
clear, ringung words, such talent in eloeation. But wa 
—the tragedy over—the girl eomes torward in her sauey 
servant's dress, the manager is enraged; he turns to the 
old profes-er, and ssks him what he means by injuriog 
the wondrous child with such mean trash 
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The professor excuses himself; whereon the manager exclaimed, ‘ Bid her 
mother whip her; she is still young enough to be beaten.’’ 

The manager then took the girl by* the hand—in more ways than one. A 
day, and she was a pupil at the Conservatoire; a day, and the manager bed 
helped her to a wanting dole of money; t ough there was a condition made— 

he was never to shame herself with saucy short petticoats again ! 

So the girl's prospects were bright enough; sur the friendly manager lost 
his position, and Védel, who.took his place, found himself hemmed in by so 
many dfficulties, chiefly owibg to the unressonablepess of the members of the 
company, that he forgot Rachel, and forgot ber aldiether. 

Meanwhile the girl’s parents, tired of waiting for the fruits of the girl’s 
genius—and indeed the poor people wanted a helping hand, fomthey were still 
in great poverty, and their family wasas great. They had five children— 
car-h, Rachel, Rebecca, Lia, and a boy named Raphael. 

Yet a short time, and Rachel was summoned to the court of the manager of 
a first-class theatre 

‘** How much a year do you ask ? 

The girl looked to her father, who tremblingly answered in his German 
idiom, ** Two thousand francs (£80) a year.’’ 

‘ You are worth more; I will give you three thousand, anda yearly increase 
of one-third if you succeed.’’ 

The father hastened to sign on these conditions, and then the question of a 
nime came to be decided on. The manager would not hear of Eliza; he said 
his cook was called Eliza! 

I have another name—Rachel, sir.’’ 

‘* Rachel—so be it: keep that name.’ 

In three weeks a piece was written and in rehearsal. 
the slightest shadow of success. 

‘*She has thoroughly failed,’’ said the manager, and he set Rachel on ene 
side, 

Whereon she made her way to her old friend Védel, of the Comedie-Fran- 
caise. Alas! soured by the contentions referred to, he would not see her. 
She wrote him a letter The professor at the Conserva- 


” 


Alas! Rachel had not 


he did not answer it, 
toire also turned his back upon her; and when in great grief she asked a help- 
ng hand of that fir-t comedy-mau, Provost, that actor eyed her, and then 
thus spoke, * You are not cut out tor the stage; go into the streets and sell 
flowers !’’ 

The poor girl was deserted. 
and he called himself Samson. 

The great actor guided her, taught her, strove for her, and made her a great 
actress. 


But another friend supported her before long, 


she is there 


jehold, at last, she is on the bills of the great French house ! 
as the chief chéracter in a great French pieee, the Camille of the ‘‘ Horaces. 
The night was in the height of summer; all the connoisseurs were at the 
seaside. A if there were no judges to hear her, she would be a thorough 
failure again But there was one—Dr. Véron, the bourgeois, who at this day 
may be seen, grand and superb, on his balcony, with his eye on the Tuileries 
Véron entered, and found himself the fifth in the stalls. The heat was 
Rachel’s enemy. Véron was struck with Rachel—struck by her wondrous 
lace and meaning dark ¢yes—astounded at the sinuous frail body full of 
« sttitudes—amazed by the wondrous voice. The doctor, in his turn of 
t .ti asm, sought out that oracle of criticism, stout Janin. Janin came, 
, Was conquered! He wrote—surely she was now safe—Janin had written 
Alas! no, till tue public refused to believe. For two months sl played, 
fortwo months the theatre languished, when—who shall say how ? who can 
say how’—sbe put Paris in commotion Her name was heard all over the 
workt The house was besieged ; crowds beat at the door as each night came ; 
the house was weighed down with human beings, and the treasury-box immova 
bie by its weight vi gold! 
In one month she enriched the theatre with four thousand good pounds! 
Then came professional reaction and hate ; the critics vowed to unmake her ; 


sneered at her; and when she was announced to play 














her sister actresse 
Roxane (‘‘ Bajazet’’), they 
would hiss | 

The girl appears in her new character. Alas! there is no warmth of recep 
tion from tie tull house! The girl trembles; the piece ends. “She has 
failed,’’ says Janin. ** You will never manage koxane !’’ he adds, 

Aye ! but Janin was not the public. The second night was an ovation ; the 
fourth, two hundred and fifty pounds were taken at 
victorious ; and carrying one eveni dozen 
comedian, she said to him, ‘* Will you buy? 

The comedian answered wittily, but 


proposed that she should be hissed—some said they 








So she was 





, the oracular 





yu advised me to sell flowers | 
So throughout 





1¢ must have blushed, 





the winter it was one lone victor; > was welcomed everywhere ; not a door 
was closed against her Then ce iced the desire to convert her to Chris 
tianity, and a celebrated clique I she would soon fall from tke old faith 
and embrace theirs, simply trom tue way in which she uttered the celebrated 
** Je crois.’ But she was not converter 


By her engagement at the Comédie Francaise she was to have £160 a year 
she soon demanded double that sum ; then she demanded more, and yet more, 
and yet more ; and in 1849 her in l lid not stop here 
With that praiseworthy tamily 1 ly prominent among the 











Jews, she insisted on the eng of her brother and ters, who had 
acquired a taste for the stage ; he son Raphael is now, as the reader of 
this paper possibly knows, um actor in admirable repute ; he bears the family 
name on the stage—Felix. 

Then came the question of congés (permission to act away from the theatre). 


First Rachel demanded and got three mont! 

During the last years of her professional hfe her income was pretty well six 
teen thousand pounds per annum. Scandal declared that she loved money 
dearly, and also that, having once fallen into a lethargy, the only thing that 
roused her was the chink of coin and the glitter of her jewels. 

Her best assumption was—and the past tense must be used, for Racbel will 
never act again—that of Phédre. There was no applause when Rachel played 
that awful character. The men and women who saw her were Rachel while 
she played, and lost their own being entirely. Phédre was a Phidian statue 
upon whom the breath of lite had descended. Eaeh movement was pure ; each 
word pure ; each look statuesque ; she carried you away by her genius ; her 
power over men proved her gevius but you never thought herawoman. No, 
not once. 

And why? 

The whole of Raghel’s power was the power of laboriously forced study, added 
to a purely intellectual genius. She could not create from inteliectuality alone ; 
she could not cereale at all ; but, guided with painful care, she could grandly 
execute. She hus been called a magnificent instrument, which, wisely played 
on, entranced the world. 





3; then more 








It is said she never took her own opinion on a new character. It is said that 
every line, every word of a new character had to be gone through with her, 
pointing out to her an effect here, and an effect there, irom the first line to the 
last. During the rehearsals of ‘‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur,’’ Sams 
Rachel could not comprehend the character; the author was in despair 
Rebecca, Rachel's sister (lavely Gead), who was gified with great intelligenas, 
ventured to help Rachel, whereon the great actress furbade her sister to appear 


n was absent. 











at rehearsal again. Asa convincing proof of her slavishness to direction, any 
one who saw her twice in the same character must have remarked that pre 
cisely the same reading was given to each word on both occasions ; not s 
thought was ever changed—not one. Hence, uncarridd away by the jorce o 
her*part, she never felt that awful fatigue on leaving the stage which is identi 
fied with the elder Kean, Mrs. Siddons, and Talma ; the latter, after a gres 

scene, had to be carried to his room. Hence, again, Rachel couid easily appear 
ou the stage night after night, without the sligutest evidence of fatigue he 
has perfermed thirty nights in a month (she was not Jewe. enough u spect 
her Sunday), when on a provincial tour; and would travel by ht to save 


time, sleeping on the floor of a convement carriage 

Her chief répertoire consisted of six pieces ; though to the last 
day she appeared on the stage. she had « bel 

Towards the end of her public lie she resolutely refused the works of living 
authors ; amongst others she refused the ‘* Medea,’’ which Ristori has now 
made so famous. 

If ever she interested herself much in the cares and wants of her brother 
actresses and actors, that fact is not very generally kaown. Beyond her para- 
mount love fer her family (to which a reference has been made, and about 
which many delightful anecdotes might be toid) she had no great charitable 
thought, it is to be feared. 

In society Rachel was charming; again the past tense, for this paper refers 
to Rachel's life while a public character. What can be more enchanting than 
her answer to a gentleman who complained to her that she had applied an in 
jurious word to him. 

* Yes, yes,’’ said she; “ but ’tis only*tinge I uttered it that I have looked on 
you as one of the family 

What, egain, can equal the grace of the following letter, written in the 
olious cramped French hand, to a lawyer—Rachel hada deal w do with 
lawyers—she was ever quarrelling with theatrical directors 





of her comedy power 














She says The action brought against me by the Comedie Francaise hav 
ing to be decided on Wednesday next, | ardentiy desire to see yo I know 
that your important occupations ot lige you to leave your home at an early 
hour of the morning; do not fear, sir, to call me near you as early as y lway 
ye willing to see me. be assured, sir, of my high ¢ ideration. Racust ; 

Of the many admirable anecdotes told of her sis an especial one. When 





Rachel was in 
attended a supper 
said one of the Rus 
ing you in Paris, and 
O gentle 
1ampagne to her 


the declaration of war between France and Russia was ma 
St. Petersburg, and previously to quitting that city, s! 
given by Russian officers. ‘ Au revoir, mademoiselle 
ians to her, *‘ we shall soon have the pleasure of s 
drinking your health in floods of your generous French wines 
men,’’ said Rachel, ‘‘ France is not rich enough to pay 
prisoners. ’’ . 

















There is also a tale told of her, which is not mach to her t. One even 
og, being in the house of a friend, she marked an old guitar: she begged it of 
her friend—carried it home. Three days after, a French count, well known in 
Lon‘ton, paying a visit t tachel, marked the guitar Heavens |’? said he, 

’ sentimentaliy): “1: is the guitar! used to carry 





‘what isthat?’’ Rachel ( 








when I sang streets of Pa or child.”’ Heavens! I pray you 
give it me sure.””’ Phédre: “ No, for it ig a treasure I would not 
part wi t ousand francs.’’ Count **] will heve it, whatever it 


costs { yu are mad And the end of it was the count gave a 
fiamond bracelet and a riviére of rubies for that wretchei old black guitar 


The count showed it to everybody. At the end of a week the original possessor 





who had given it to Rachel, heard its history, and laughingly told the truth 
Rachel had two children: they bave been bred in Catholic Christianity 

Rachel has said of the first thet she was cathering m'llons for him: of the 

second, she said at bis birth (it is declared), that “he should be gatekeeper , 


ILLUSTRATED 


to his elder brother;’’ but she has repented of her assertion, it seems, for they 
have both received the same education. 

Here is one of Rachel’s happy retorts. Upon a certain occasion a sermon 
was preached by the late Archbishop of Paris; the words moved her, and upon 
the prelate deigning to speak to her at the end of the ceremony, and thus 
addressing her, ‘‘I congratulate you, madame, upon your determination to 
rear your sons in the Catholic religion,’’ she replied, with exquisite flattery, 
“ Ah | my lord; I am justified in doing so; a religion which has such an inter- 
preter as you must be divine.’’ Indeed some persons imagined to the last 
that Rachel would be converted; but those persons wére not those immediately 
about her. 

At the height of her power—in the full glory of her name, she has bid us 
good-bye; a woman still in the prime of life. Had she retired from the stage 
but afew months only before she did, she would have bowed her last bow the 
mistress of the tragic stage; but she played on and on, till one came to van- 
quish ber and to tear her laurels from ber entirely—’twas Ristori. But the 
year before last, attracted by the Great Exposition, the Italian Opera:house in 
Paris was taken by two foreign companies, one English, one Italian. The 
English company came to well-deserved grief; twas a detestable company, 
a melancholy company. 


*twas a tame play; but before the curtain fell for good, the Itatian Opera- 
house in Paris saw a strange sight—a thin house moved to enthusiasm. 

The next day’s papers came out, followed by the next performance. Crowds 
came; Rachel came; Ristori had gained a name and occupation out of Sardinia. 

Did Rachel know, as she sat looking at the Italian, that ber vanquisher had 
come? Did she think otherwise than that she was a fair actress, and might 
create a sensation for a little time? Suddenly on the bills of the Comédie 
Frangaise appeared Rachel’s name—it had not been there for a long time. 
Ristori saw Rachel play that night. People whispered “‘ Ristori is in that box.’’ 

Next night Ristori played again. Peorle whispered “‘ Rachel is in that box.”’ 
The writer of this paper saw Rachel’s pale face looking on. Rachel applauded. 

ret a day, and the theatrical city was divided between Rachel and Ristori. 
Some cried *‘ A Rachel; a Rachel.’? Many cried * For Ristori.’’ 
her crown from her! ‘The crown she was just about to lay upona cushion |! 
there to lay unworn, perhaps, for many years! Then Ristori came in the gar- 
ments of Medea (‘‘ Medea,’’ see you, was one of the pieces Rachel had con- 
temptuously refused), and Rachel was wholly conquered; for Rachel could not 
stand in comparison with that natural woman Ristori. Rachel—the cold, 
proud, terrible, awful, tearless Rachel, fell before Medea, with her woman’s 
love, grief, pride and hate ! 

To Rachel was denied tne gift of drawing tears. Who ever wept at seeing 
While Ristori! possibly the strongest of strong good men, with 
the leasi knowledge of Italian, may be made to shed tears by Ristori; Ristori, 
the woman ! 

That is all; “‘ Ristori, the woman !’’ you can add no more. 

What would Rachel not have suffered sooner than have squatted down on 
the stage and fixed her elbows on her knees as Ristori does in that same 
Medea—what would she not have suffered ? 

So, for the world, Rachel passed away ! 


fachel act? 





’Twould have been better had she 


H 
place. But it was not to be; so she bowed and went her way, while hourly 
and hourly Ristori’s fame spread over the world. 

O Rachel! there was one comfort for thee—though not a kind one; some day 
another will be to Ristori what she hath been to thee ! 
d, Rachel passed away !”’ 
Now, that she is dead I am fain to admit that I was afraid of Rachel, and 
I have been to see her I have come home toa night of inexplicably 


‘So. for the wo 








L should, perhaps, here tone down my panegyric of Ristori. But why should 
I? ’Tis the old formula at a royal death and coronation! Thus: 

‘‘T,4 reine est morte. La reine est morte. La reine est morte. 
reine! Vive la reine! Vive la reine !’’ 


Vive la 


SLEEP. 
Wuen friends were cruel and threaten’d to forzake, 
She came by night, with little griefs oppress‘«, 
And sleep received her, as the mountain lake 
Takes home the brook and hushes it to rest; 
Now, where her childish step was wont to pass, 
By winding hiil-path or in shady lanes, 
Sweet violets pine unpluck’d, and on the grass 


The daisies miss her hand, and grow’entwin’d in chains. 


She will not wake; the memory-hallow’d stream 
May pour near her green bed its noisy flood; 
For once there enter’d the small head a dream, 
Conceal’d from us, like fair hues in the bud 
In sleep she went to heaven, and lingered there, 
Rapt with the music of the heavenly lay, 
Till angels gave her a bright crown to wear, 
And chain’d her so with love, she cannot come away. 


A HARD STRUGGLE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE, IN ONE ACT. 
By Westland Marston. 
As rerformed at the Lyceum Theatre. 
Persons REPRESENTED. 
Mr. Trevor, a rich farmer. 
Receen Hout, Mr. Trevor's ward. 
Ferous GRAHAM, @ surgeon. 
Littan Trevor, betrothed to Reuben. 
Amuy, Mr. Trevor’s orphan grandchild, age 1 thirteen, 
Landlady of the Old Swan. 
Susan, Mr. Trevor's maid-servant. 
Scents: Partly at Mr. Trevor’s house in the country; partly ai an inn in 
the neighborhood. 
SCENE I. 
Drawing-room of the Grange, Mr. Trevor's house Y 
grounds are seen through the window, u hich opens upon a conservatory at back 
of the stage. 
Mr. TREVOR 
incorrectly and with 


reading a newspaper aloud, and pronouncing many of the words 
hesitation. 


of hor-ti-cul-ral science themselves, or the wurivalied display of fashion and 


a-ris-tocrasy congregated from all quarters of the—vi-nis-ity (vicinity).’’ Ah, 
that’s something like stylep that’s real elegant language, just to my taste ! 
** Hor-ti-cul-tu-ral”’ is a capital word; so is ‘‘ par-are-lel;”’ so is ‘ vi-nis-ity.”’ 


I must make a note of ’em,.. [He takes out table's; shouts of laughter are heard 
Srom the grounds; he looks Uireugh window.) What’s that? Reuben and Amy 
again! Why, I declare hes Jetting her chase him up and down just as if he 
was a child like herself! He’s@#much a boy as when his poor father died and 
left him to my care 

REUBEN bursts in through the window ; Amy catches him. 

Amy (laughing). Caught! caught! I’m out of breath, Reuben, I’m out 
of breath! My side aches so! 

Reveen. Yes, lassie, I think that will do for one turn, 

Amy. Grandpapa, it wasn’t fair; he let himself be caught just to please me. 

Mr. Trevor. Reuben, I’m @mazed! If any of the gentry in the vi-nis-ity 
had seen you 

Reveen. What then? They would have seen me making fun for a dear 
little girl who wanted a playmate. 

MR iREVOR. My good fellow, this will never do. Lknuow,you’ve many good 
points. You’ve helped me to manage the farm excellently. There’s not an 
acre but what’s made the mest of; not a shed on the estate out of repair. 
But really you must givyé up these strange concentric habits. Remember that 
my daughter Lilian, whom I sent to Madeira for ber health, comes back to us 
next month. 

Reveen. Ay, and well, thank God |— 

Me. Trevor. That you’re engaged to her, Consider thet though I was at 
first a small farmer, we’re now rising people, entitled to move in » super 
incumbent sphere, You must get rid of your shyness, go into company, learn 
how to converse, sir. Look at me! Lever meet with a genilemanly word in 
*a newspaper or pamphiet, but | instantly make a note of it, and add it to my 
concatenation. 

Revsen (cheerfully). Talk’s not in my line, sir; I’m not glib at words. 

Mr. Trevor. Don’t say glib, there’s a dear boy. You should follow gentle 
manly sports—carry your red and line, for instance. 


' 





to caver one time, he’s sure te be killed the next. Hunt! Why, if it was a 
tiger in a jungle, anf! saw death in-his glaring eyes ; or if it was to stalk down 
a desert lion—!I here, he there, « strong man against a strong beast, a life 
against a life—why perhaps I might take to it! But to scour after a helpless 
brute, doomed beiore he starte—no, thank you, sir; there’s no sport for me 
where there’s no danger! [Amy steals up to Reuben, and places her hand in his. 
Ma. Tagvor. Well, you can talk when you've a mind; but it’s very rough, 
very rough However, I must abscond now. Old Stocks wants me to take his 
s0n a8 groom, and I’ve promised him an auditory. 
[ He takes his hat, and goes oul by window. 
Amy (playfully imitating Mr. Trevor). Promised him an anditory ! 





Reveex. stép,Amy! Never mimic your grandpapa e was your mother’s 
father 


LS - — 


For the other company, on the opening night, the house was poorly at- | 
tended; Ristori appeared; the earlier portion of the play went off tamely— | 


That she who had been queen for so many years should find a rival to take | 


departed the stage without the bitterness of knowing one had risen to take her | 


A lawn and part of the 


‘In brief, the magnificence of the late flower-show at Uppingham | 
was without par-are-lel (parailel), whether we regard the exquisite specimens | 


Revnen. What, to cheat silly fishes out of their lives with mock flies? 

Me. Taevor. Pooh! Shoot, then! 

Reveex. No; powder and shot have so much the best of a bird, there’s no | 
fair play in that. 

Mr. Trevor. Well, you can hunt. 

Recess. Hunt! What, when poor Reynard hasn't a chance ; for if he gets 


[Maron 27, 1858, 





creeper by the entrance of conservatory.) There, it’s come down! I’ve broken it 
off. Clumsy fellow ! what have such hands as mine to do with flowers? 

Amy. You’re not clumsy, although you choose to say so. 
shall I tell you what you always put me in mind of? 

Revhen (laughing, and throwing himself into a chair). Why, a great furze. 
bush, that can touch nothing without tearing it. ’ 
| _ Amy. You know better, sir. You’re like the great elm-tree yonder ; when 
| I try to claspits broad trunk, I say, ‘‘Elm-tree, how strong you are !—just like 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Amy (earnestly). I’m very sorry. Forgive me. 
| Revpen. Yes, pet ; but don’t do it again. [ Kisses her. 
Amy. Indeed I won’t ! : 
Revney. That creeper’s loose, Amy. [Takes up @ hammer.) Just give me 
the list and the nails ; we must have all tidy for Aunt Lily. [He nails up q 
| 


: 
Now, Reuben, 


| Reuben.” And when I look up at its green leaves, and see the suy come 
through them, not fierce, but soft and gentle, I say, ‘‘ Elm-tree, how kind you 
are !’’-that’s like Reuben again. "~ 
Reveen. Nonsense, chatterbox ! [She jumps on his knee 
Amy. Hush! It’s of no use p'aying at hide-and-seek with me. I know 
who’s gentle and good. I know who took the poor poacher-lad for a servant 
and made him honest by kindness. I know who rode twenty miles through a 
snow-storm to get news of poor Lucy Thompson’s sailor-boy. I know who has 
been brother and father to somebody who loves him as if he wére both. 
[ Kisses him, 
All that’s rough about me is my own. [In an 
undertoge as to himself.) If there’s anything better, it’s the work of another, 

Amy (hearing him). And if she made you good, she ought to be pleased 
with her work. Aadso sbe will be. What joy to think that Aunt Lilian’, 
coming home—coming home well, though we thought she would die, like my 
own dear mother ! 

Revsey. Hush, hush, dear! 

Amy. 0, if there could be a little window before your heart, that she could 
see through! For although she loves you so, still I should like her to know 
how very good you’ve grown since she went. Oh, if you would only talk to 
people, that they might know what you really are ! 

Revsen. They won’t know by my talking, then. 
| folks who write plays and stories and such like trash. 
| Amy (drawing from his coat-pocket.a rather worn volume). And 0, sir, you 
| hide your trash there! How often have I caught you reading it! It’s the very 

story Aunt Lilian used to tell me. I never quite liked it, though. The people 
| were a0 naughty to each other at last, though they’d been little man and wife 
| 


Revsen, Silence, prater ! 


I leave fine speeches to 


from children, just like you and Aunt Lilian. Oh, see! here’s the postman 
coming up the walk, Let me run and se: what he’s got. 

Revupen. Off she goes, then. [He kisses her. Amy runs out. Hetakes up the 
book, and gazes on the title-page] Lilian Trevor! Her own dear name, written 
by herself—so light, so delicate—it seems like looking at her. I wonder at 
times that she could ever love a coarse, awkward fellow like me. I suppose it 
was being used tome. We lived in this house together when we wore pina 
fores. ‘ts think that next month she’!l be here ! 

Amy (bursting into the room with a letter). It’s for you: guess from whom, 
It ought to have been here before. See, it’s marked “ Too late !"’ 

[Reuben takes the letter, and remains looking at the address 
| Amy (clapping her hands impatiently). Do open it, there’s a dear ! 

REUBEN. From her! why, she ought now to be at sea. If it should be to 
say that she’s not coming—that she’s again ill! [He compares the direction 
with the handwriting in the book.| See how trembling the handwriting looks 
beside this. She is ill! [He opens the letler with an effort, and reads. } 





| ** Southampton, Tuesday. 
My very dear Reuben,—This date will surprise you; I, myself, can hardly 
believe that Iam once more in England. I met with am unlooked-for chance 
of leaving Madeira; and I know that neither my dear father, yourself, nor my 
little Amy will be sorry to see me sooner than you expected. 
Iam a little tired with my journey; but do not suppose Tamil. To-morrow 
I take the rail home, and shall be with you by noon. God bless yuu all. 
Your ever affectionate, 
Livan TREVOR.’ 

What cen it mean? ‘‘Southampton! Tuesday !’’ the words ring like bells in 

my ears; but I can’t catch the sense. [Glancing again over the letter. 

‘Southampton, Tuesday—An unlooked-for chance of leaving Madeira—the 

rail home—be with you by noon!’ [He stands silent ; then turns suddenly, and 

catches Amy’s arm.) This is you, Amy? 

Amy. Of course it is, dear. How happy we shall be! 

Revsen. That’s right. I ask; you a.sswer. There’s the hammer on the 
floor, and the list I was nailing round the plants. It’s alireal! Andse 
she’s———. [Pausing. 

Amy. Coming home. 

RevBeN. When? 

She wrote on Tuesday—yesterday. Why it must be to-day ! 

% Coming home to-day! Bless you for saying it! I know it now; 
but till you said so I couldn’t take itin. And by noon! [Looks at the letter, 
then at his watch.| Why it’s near noon already. 

Amy. Well, let’s tell grandpapa, and go.to the station to meet her 

Revsey. Yes, yes. Let metellhim, though. Run and get your hat. [She 
goes out.| Atnoon to-day! O, shame on me; I’m almost afraid to see her! 
It will be the old tale when she comes back; I shan’t have a word to say for 

myvelf. 
} my 
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Enter Mr. Trevor with a letter. 

Mr. Trevor. Reuben, I must beg your attention. I’ve just received a most 
consequential letter. 

tEUBEN. So have I, sir. 

Mr. Trevor. We'll talk of yours by and by. 
pedagogue, and therefore the most important. 

Revsen. Ha, ha! You think so? 

Mr. Trevor. Yes; it’s on matters connected with our family 

REUBEN. So is mine. 

Mr. Trevor. Reuben, I mean the old family-tree. 
| Revnen. Well, I mean a branch of it, 

Mr. Trevor. Indeed; I’ve distinet information as to two of my missing pro— 
pro— What’s the word? (Refers to thé letter.) Oh, about two of my missing 
pr wenitors. 


Mine is about the family 








Revusen. And I’ve distinct information as to one of your missing progeny. 
Mr. TREVOR. Progenitors, sir; they write it so at the Heralds’ College. 
Revpey.  Confound the Heralds’ College! Forgive me, sir; I speak of the 


living, net of the dead ! 
Mr. Trevor. Calm yourself; a gentlemen should never be incitable. 
Revpen. A man may be, though. Mr. Trevor, father—ay, let me say 
father—she’s coming; she’s in England 
Mr. Trevor. She! yho? 
Revpen. Read, read! (He thrusts Lilian's letter into Mr. Trevor's hand. 
Mr. Trevor (reading). What, from Lilian! Lilian back sgain!1—at noon! 
Vhy, that means noon to-day! What, my own precious girl! Thou’rt right, 
lad; thy news was best—worth a bushel of mine! Hang the Heralds’ Col 
! [Casts his own letter away, slaps Reuben heartily on the shoulder). Come, 
look alive; let’s be off to the station! Thou can ride the bay cob, and I'll 
drive the mare. Dang it, comealong, come along! I’m not safe i’ the house, 
| I tell thee; I shall go up to the ceiling like a champagne-cork ? 
[Whirling Reuben to the window 
Revupen (laughing). Oh, but you know a gentleman’« never excited | 
Ms. Trevor. Why, here’s Amy ready! [Enter Amy attired for a drive}. 
And what doI see? Why, Reuben, we’re too late! Here comes a fly bowling 
| up the drive—a fly with luggage on the roof. 
Revaev (retreating a few steps). So soon! 
Mk. TrREvoR. Why, man, what art thon skulking to rear for in that way’ 
Come out, and welcome her. Hark! the fly’s stopped. Lily, my own Lily! 
He rushes out 
[4ttempts tu drag nim vul 


lege 


Avy. Come, Reuben. 
Revpen. Leave me to myself a bit. 
Amy. No, I shan’t. 

Re-enter Mr. Trevor with Livan. 
Mr. Trevor. Here she is, here she is; blessings on her ! 
Lian. Dear, dear father! Reuben! 

[Reuben takes her hand beticeen both of his and kisses # 
Mr. Trevor. Her lips, her lips, boy! Thou won’t? 
Lian. Then Amy must give me a double one. 
Amy. That she will, dear Aunt Lily. Now I’m mi-tress; 


{Embracing her. 


; sit down 

[She takes Lilian’s shawl and bonnet. 
And thou’rt well, quite well, Lilian ? 
Now if we only had her brother back 


Reveen (placing a footstool). 

Mr. Trevor. Well! to be sure she is. 
from America ! 

Lian. What news of Fred? 

Mr. Trevor. All right and hearty. Fred will be here by winter. But! 
did expect, lass, thou would have brought back a pair of rosier cheeks. 

Lautan (after a short pause, and speaking with sudden animation). Rosy 
cheeks, indeed! What does my father take mefor, Amy? What does he ¢x 
pect of a young lady after a long sea-voy*ge, a night made le-s by the 

theught of seeing you all, and eighty miles travelling by ex; <? Tan't it 

hard, that when I thought to surprise him by my strengtli, he s vould seold 
me for not blooming like a peony? [She rises, seizes Mr. Treour’s hands, and 
playfully swings them together ; then turns to Reuben with a sort of impetuous 
| gaiety.} And what do you think of me, Reuben? 
| Revnen. Whatdol think of you? Why, you must know pretty well by 
this time. No, perhaps you don’t [getting confused) ; that is, nobody knows— 
I mean—Pshaw ! 

Mr. Trevor. Well, and our kind friends at Madeira. who took charge of 
thee—the Maxwells? Thou left ’em all tidy, eh? And the young surgeo?, 
Fergus Graham, who attended thee on the passage out when theu c ught the 
fever.with the rest. A brave fellow that !—he seems to have cared ucither for 
luis sleep nor his life 

Raevunew. Ay, tell us of Fergue Graham 

Me Tkgvor. Why, what ails ‘he>? 

Reveen (alarmed Lilian! 

LAAN (rallying, with a forced laugh). You make me quite ashamed 
was but a thought 

Mr. TREVOR Ay, of her past danger. Whatan old fool I was to put her ip 
mind of it! Why, Amy, we're all forgetting that your aunty’s pearly 
fatished. Run and order luncheon [dmy runs out. 

Laan. No, indeed, I'm not hungry; enly a little tired. 
| Mr. Trever. Come, then, Reuben, let’s leave her to herself for half aa 
| hour, She'll have her little nickmacks to settle, and such like. [/#are 

turn to his pompous manner). Remain here, love, while I send your maid pr 
conduct you to your own apartment. She's an excellent, well-meaning sort © 
| young womav; but I mean to engage for you a régular ed-u-cated Fr 





(Lilian sinks into a chair. 
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feminine-de-chamber stra‘ght from Paris—a Frenchwoman who talks French ! 
By, by, love; by, by, love! = Rie hand to her, and goes out, 

“Reopen. Don’t tire yourself, Lilian; please don’t. Don’t. come down to 
lure if it’s too much for you. 7 =3 . 

Luan, Thoughtful for me as ever, dear Reuben. flr 2 

[She holds ~ her a pe Reuben again kisses it, 
¥ aside). I’m notgood enough for her; I know I’m not. 

name. ) " [He hastily follows Mr. Trevor out. 

Luan (who looks fixedly after them, then catches at a chair as if for sup- 

t). They are gone, gove at last! 0, that I should ever feel it a relief for 
my father—for Reuben—to leave me, 60 good, so loving as they are. [4, 
pause]. Oh, if I could be already old and torpid ! If the hours would but pass 
over me as over yon dial that tells, but does not feel, the fi'ght of time! Or 
if my own mother had lived, and I could have told her my struggle ! O, shame, 
shame! Is this my firmness? Let me reflect that I am Reuben’s betrothed 
_-that L became so by my own will—that I had strengthi to fly from those 
fatal shores while there was yet time. Yes, Heaven help me, and I sball con- 

! 
aii! Enter Susay. 

Susan. A gentleman has called, ma’am. I think he be a stranger in these 
parts; but he’s very pressing to see you. 

Luan. Indeed! 

Susan. It’s most likely some one from the railway station; for all your lug- 
gage arn’t up yet, and he asked partickler if you was come home. 

Lian. I daresay you’re right. Let him come in. 

Susan. Yes, ma’am. [She goes out, and immediately returns}. The gen- 
tleman, ma’am. [She goes out. 
Enter Fercus GRranam. 

Feravs. An old friend. 

Lux. Fergus! Mr. Graham ! 

Feraus. My presence here is indeed sudden, perhaps abrupt, dear Miss 
Trevor; but let me hope not quite unwelcome. Taking her hand. 

Liuian (commanding herself). A friend to whom I owe so much can never 
be unweleome. [She motions him toa chair, and takes one herself] But I 
was, a8 you may judge, unprepared for this pleasure, 

Ferevs. It was only a few days since that J learned in Paris of your sudden 
departure from Madeira. I had looked forward, as you know, to find you 
still there on my return. Hearing that you bad by this time probably reached 
England, I could not resist the impulse to see you—to see you in your home. 

Lian. It was a kind and friendly impulse. ' 

Ferevs. Friendly! Yes. And yet that word poorly describes it. Friendly 
applies to acts that consult the happiness of another; mine involved my own— 





all, all, Lilian, that I have at stake in life. 

Lian. Nay, life bas so many stakes, at least for men. 

Ferrous (drawing his chair towards her). Can you misinterpret me? You | 
know that in Madeira I was privileged to enter the house where you dwelt as | 
if I had been of the family. You have not forgotten those morning walks when 
our common love of nature was a tie between u4; when I bent over you as you | 
sketched seme bold headland, or caught some rare effect of sea and sky; or the 
nights when you were my scholar, and we read together some poet of our dear 
England, or some lay of Italy ? 

Luan. No, Fergus, I have not forgotten how kindly you taught me—how 
you enriched the life that you first saved. 

Feravs. Our tastes were one, our sympathies one. At times, I dared to | 
hope our hearts.also. Yet I trembled to speak. Then business called me from 
Madeira to France. She shall know all, I thought, onmy return. You quitted | 
Madeira suddenly. When I heard of it—heard that you might already be in 
England—I left Paris at once. And now Iam here—here to say—ah, do you 
not divine what? Lilian, I love yeu! | 

Lian. Fergus, you have spoken! I have ever, must ever honor and value | 
you; but those words part us. 

Fercus. Part us! Has hope, then, so deceived me? 
come ? 

Luaan. Never! If, indeed, you care for me, leave—leave me at once 

Ferevs. Pause, Lilian; those brief words of yours strike at a lile’s dream. 
Weigh them well. Ifit must be, I accept my fate. You do not, then, canoot 
love me? 

Lian (rising); “Go, go! T—can never—be yours 

Fercus. Because you do not love me? [4 pause.] Ah, you do not say 
that ! 

Liuay. Leave me, I say at once; unless you would bring a curse upon the 
life you preserved. 

Fercus. One word first. You tremble; this vehemence is not indifference. 
Say either that you cannot love me; or, if there be any barrier that you may 
not yet speak of—one that time, however long, may remove—tell me, and | 
will wait; wait even till years have blanched my hair and sapped my strength, 
changed me in all except what cannot change, ny abiding quenchless love 

(He throws himself at her feet, and seizes her hand. Here 
Amy appears at the entrance of the conservatory.) 

Lian (almost fiercely). Begone, sir. 1 am not at confession. When a 
wowan does not admit her love, I presume that she denies it. Release my 
hand—leave me—I command you ! [Breaking away from him. Amy retires. 

Fsrevs (rising, and speaking with mournful dignity). 1 obey you. You 
have spoken now. ‘The friend, Lilian, may still think of you, though the lover 
dares not. Bless you! [dstde, as she stands with her face averted.) What, 
not even a look! Farewell, farewell ! 

[He takes up a light trarelling-coat, and goes out slowly. 

Lmay. He goes—goes without one kind word! Repulsed sv fiercely, how 
heartless he must think me! He will return to the scenes where we were 
happy friends. We shall meet no more. That might be borne—should be. 
But that I should never cross bis memory except as an image of pain and in- 
gratitude—that I should lose all place in his esteem—Oh, ‘tis bitter, bitter! 
He wiil never know what I stifle here. Years will roll on, death will come, and 
eyen then he will never—never— Fs 

[She totters, and is on the point of falling. Reuben enters by 
the window ; with a ery she throws herself into his arms. 

Reveen. Lilian, dear Lilian! Why, what is this? Speak to me, my own, 
my darling! She has fuinted—she must have air. Help, help ! 

(He bears her out. 


May not a time | 


} 


Enter Mr. Trevor from an inner apartment, meeting Amy, wno emerges from 
the conservatory. 

Mr. Trevor. What cry was that? It threw me into a state of positive con- 
juration | 

Amy. Don’t be frightened, grandpapa. I hope aunty will soon be better. 

Mr. Trevor. Better! 

- Ay. Something happened to vex her. I saw it by chance, and—— 

Mr. Trevor. Where is she? Where is Reuben? 

Amy. With her; he took her into the garden. Oh, pray don’t go, dear grand 
papa; the sight of you might be too much for her! 

Mr, Trevor. Why, bow you ciing to me, child! and you’re shaking like a 
leaf. What has happened ? 

Amy. Ob, nothing very bad; nothing that I quite understand. 

Mk. Trevor. What did you see’ 

Amy. Aunt Lilian will tell you; but not now, dear grandpapa—don’t ask 
her now. 

Mr. Trevor. You'll drive me out of my senses. Let me go? 

Amy. Nay, look; here is Reuben ! 

RE-ENTER REUBEN. 

Revpen. Lilian’s better now, sir; the air did her good. I left her with 
Susan, who will take her to her room, She begged me to tell you that she was 
but over-tired, and should soon be herself. 

Mr. Trevor. That’s well. She’s had enough to overset her. But Amy 
spoke of some accident. What did you see, Amy ? 

Amy. It was so strange! I’m atraid to say. 

REUBEN (patting her head encouragingly). Amy will tell me, if she ever loved 
Reuben. 


Amy. Then I think aunty has had a fright. 

Revney. A fright ! 

_ Amy. I was in the conservatory, and had pulled a nosegay for her. I was 
Just coming into the room, when—— 

Revsex. Yes; go on, love. 

Amy. I saw a gentleman—a stranger. Aunt Lilian was ordering him to 
leave the house; so I suppose he had done something wrong. 

REUBEN (repressing Mr. Trevor, who attempted to speak). So—well ? 

Amy. Bathe wouldn’t go—not then. He threw himself on his knees, and 
grasped her hand—Oh, so tight! Isuppose it was that that burt her. I went 
back again; for I didn’t like her to see me; but | just saw her look very angry 
and tear herself away from him. She again ordered him to leave her, and 
spoke so !—Oh, I never: heard her angry before. ‘Then I heard him go up the 
walk, and your voice, Reuben, and what you said when you came in, and that’s 
all that I know. 

Revegex. He dared to insult her? 

Amy. I’m afraid so; else why did she speak so lond? 

Mr. Trevor. The pertinacious rascal 

Revuew. Leave him to me, sir. This man, Amy; what did he look like’ 
Amy. Why, likea young man. He didn’t look wicked, though I’m afraid he 
as. 


Revsex. Young, you say? 
Amy. Yes. 

Kevggey. What height? 

Amy. About yours, but slenderer. 

Reuse. What did he wear? 

Amy. Nothing particular. Oh, I saw his light overcoat on a chair ! 

Revsen. The very man | met in the avenue; be had such a coat ov his arm. 


j} and her lovely face gave ordinarily an 





That's enough ! (Seizes his hat and riding-whip. 

* AMY. Stay, Reuben! You'll not hurt him?’ | 
WRevvew. Let me but catch him. 
Auy (intercepting him). You know how often, when I was naughty, you 
Said, “reat her gently, and she’ll mend.’’ Ah, treat him gently ! 

Aunt Lilian’s better. — 
Rev BEN (muttering to himself). He dared to insult her ! | 
Mr. Trevor (seizing Heuben’s arm). ‘es: Lilian’s better. Don’t thrash | 
him, Reuben; that’s low What if he should be one of those dashing young 
Sparks from London on a visit in the neighborhood? If so, you might call him | 
cut, my boy. A duel would set the family on its legs. It’s perfectly gentle- | 
manly, quite illegitimate, and not at all dangerous 
REUBEN (disregarding him). We turned w the right. He w« ult get - | 
a? Ay, That’s the 


Besides, 


through the copse by the vat-field into the Uppingham ros 
*cent; now for the chase ! 

(He breaks from Mr. Trevor an i darts at full speed down the walk. 
’s hear Susan’s news of your 


Mk. Trevor (discunswately). Come, Amy! Le 





aunt. [To himself.] As for that boy. he has no grand sentiments; he suffers 
from a complete vac—vaccination of gentlemanly ideas, and will do nothing to 
extirpate the family honor! But he has a good heart—a good heart; so I sup- 
pose I must be intolerable to him. Come, Amy! 
[ He leads her out by door at right. 
[To be concluded in our next.) 





CHARLOTTE DE LEYMON; 
oR, 


THE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Ir was five o’clock; the chambermaid had entered Madame de 
Leymon’s room, for they had company to dinner, and it was time to 
make her toilet. Not finding her, she went to seek her in her 
mother’s apartment; and they learned thus that she was no lunger 
in the house: the porter had seen her go out alone. Madame 
d’Hauterive experienced an icy feeling, which penetrated to her 
heart, and seemed to drain the sources of her life. However, this 
feeble woman perceived at the same time the fatal consequences 
which might follow this misfortune, that in order to arrest a part of 
it, and leaving still some chance for the future, she mastered her 
grief, and had sufficient control over the horrible impression that she 
felt, to conceal it from the eyes of all the servants, aiming thus to 
suspend their conjectures. She pretended to recall a project of 
Charlotte’s, agreed between them, which called her away at this 
moment, and permitted her, for the first time, to go out alone. For 
although the imagination of Madame d’Hauterive might be as far as 
possible astray in her suppositions upon an event which froze her 
with fear, her mother’s heartrstill refused to believe it, and wished 
to leave the imprudent step of Charlotte an easy means of being 
repaired, 

Leopold was less master of his first feelings. It needs the ft abit 
of suffering and of great misfortunes, which contract the heart of 
woman, to arrive at that presence of mind and courage that we 
admire in them and reproach them for. He wished to run out into 
the street, to follow and seek for Charlotte; this was also the advice 
of Madame d’Hauterive. Mademoiselle Durand was not in their 
confidence, but she divined all, and went out, on her part, without 


| Saying anything. 


At the moment when the baron threw open the door of the saloon, 
a servant advanced in order to announce two persons whom he had 
found in the ante-chamber, who had come there at the invitation 
which had been sent them. The expression of Leopold astonished 


| them; perceiving himself their surprise, and fearing to acquaint 


them of his unhappiness, he forced himself to smile, and, under the 
pretence of business, excused himself for moment. ‘lhey entered 
the saloon, where they found Madame d’Hauterive. Other guests, 
among whom were Arthur de Bréval, Madame de Ferri¢res and her 
family, arrived successively to the number of fifteen. Madame 
d’Hauterive received them, and addressed to each those common- 
place subjects to which is attached no meaning, and which forms 
the subject of common conversation in reunions where wit, intellect 
and good taste shine with the greatest brilliancy. ‘They are like 
those unconnected cords, those isolated notes, by which the skilful 
hand of a musician assures himself of the instruinent from which he 
is going to draw delightful harmony. Even as the skilful fingers 
recognise these vague chords, the sweet voice of Madame d’ Hauterive 
extreme charm to these 
common phrases. But now, in spite of her indescribable efforts, her 
voice trembled, and her words contradicted each other; sometimes 
she smiled in order to conceal a tear; then she fell into a fit of 
absent-mindedness, which gave to her face an expression almost 
frightful, and which, by a new effort, she concealed again under a 
smile. xcept Arthur and Madame de Ferriéres, who each surmised 
an unexpected increase of unhappiness in the sad situation of their 
friends, no one had an idea that a paintul event had happened, 
although each felt and partook of the influence of sadness. 

Leopold entered at the moment when they were going to the table. 
At last this painful dinner was over; they passed into the saloon. 
Half an hour after, Mademoiselle Durand entered, under the pre 
text of giving a letter to Madaine d’Hauterive; and she found 
means to whisper to her, ‘I know where Charlotte is; re-assure 
yourself.”” It was useless to say anything to Leopold; a look at his 
mother-in-law apprised him that the greatest of her fears had dis- 
appeared, and the evening passed less painfully. 

They learred, by the steps taken by Mademoiselle Durand, that 
Charlotte had gone out alone, on foot; that she had proceeded to a 
carriage stand. which was in the street where she lived, that she had 
waited there until the instant when a cartiage, ordered by her, had 
been ready to depart. She had gone to Hauterive, the country seat 
of her mother, situated thirty leagues from Paris; they received 
from her in the evening a letter, which contained only these words, 

**I feel no longer able to support such days as those which have 
just elapsed. It there is any pity for the grief which has destroyed 
my happiness for ever, 1 cemand, as a favor, to’be left in the soli- 
tude of Hauterive, to await tlie end of all my troubles. ‘Then per- 
haps poor Charlotte will no longer be hated.”’ 

** The horses! the carriage! let us set out!’’ cried Leopold. 

** You set out, my friend,” replied Madame d’Hauterive. ‘ Yes, 
it is necessary to go; but I—TI will not accompany you.” 

He made no reply, and prepared to depart alone. ‘Tears over- 
flowed the pale and altered face of Madame d’Hauterive. At the 
moment of stepping into the carriage, he took her hand, and they 
remained immovable and silent for several moments; their eyes 
met; then those of Madame d’Hauterive were @ised to Heaven. 
** There only !’’ said she through her sobs. Then she flew to her 
chamber, and soon the carriage drove rapidly away. 

The health of Madame d’Hauterive sustained this last trial better 
than her reason. In the first, the idea of a great sacrifice, and the 
satisfaction of having been able to triumph over herself, gave her an 
exaltation which doubled her courage; but this momentary energy 
soon vanished, and Madame d’Hauterive found herself alone upon 
earth, for she had made of her love for Leopold, of her tenderness 
for Charlotte, an impenetrable asylum, where her heart could take 
refuge in the midst of the world, where neither its interests nor its 
pleasures could affect her. Ali else had become to her so completely 
indifferent, that it was impossible to place her thoughts anywhere ; 
and things, like persons, being dead to her only by connection with 
these two adored beings, they could offer to her only grievous re- 
membrances and no amusement. 

She remained for hours entirely motionless, holding a book which 
she did not read, appearing entirely oblivious to the ideas which 
Madame de Ferriéres and Arthur de Bréval tried to awaken in her. 
The latter came often and passed the day with her, for he “had 
learned from Mademoiselle Durand that her hours of solitude were 
the worst. He read to her, and sought to attract her attention to a 
multitude of objects, in order to detach her mind from the only one 
thet occupied it. Arthur, observing by nature, was able to study 
this distinguished and elevated nature, whose errors, passions and 
human weaknesses were only the more excusable by being caused by 
love. This woman had lived in the world, and was completely igno- 
rant of envy, egotism and vanity; all the littleness, all the wicked- 
ness, all the susceptibilities, all the wrongs that they carry in their 
train were unknown to her. ‘They had passed under her eyes with- 
out her seeing them; it was a strange ianguage which she would 
have been able neither to speak nor comprehend. And Arthur at* 
tached himself each day more to the study of this woman, who was 
a prey toa grief which almost broke her heart, without depriving 
her of her angelic resignation. 

Leopold wrote soon from Hauterive. Charlotte had refused to 
see him ; she kept herself shut up in her apartment. He would try 
again, he said, to speak to her. If she continued obstinate, he 
would return. 

Madame d’Hauterive replied : 

“Remain; you will vanquish her resolution by showing her that 
you love her. We must not see each other again—it was a last 
adieu that you received in parting. Some friends have obtained 


| from me the promise of taking a long journéy withsthem ; ina fort- 


night I quit Paris; {| am going first to Marseilles, where T will 
meet them. Your friend, M. de Bréval, will accompany mefthere. 
Let all your ideas, Leopold, and all your affections be for her whom 
you have solemnly promised to make bap eye 

More letters arrived from the Baron de Leymon; some announcéd 
the intention of returning ; others supplicated Madame d’ Hauterive 
to consent to join them, in order to soften the mindof Oliarlotte, 
who would hear no explanation, and still refused to see him. 

Madame d’Hauterive read and wept over each letter, and replied, 





as at first, “You must appease and love her—your happiness is 
there.” 

Arthur, who saw the effect of these letters, who felt the sufferin 
of the poor mother, hastened the preparations for the journey; an 
Madame d’Hauterive quitted Paris on the Ist of July. 

The same day the eave de Leymon, after having written again 
to Madame d’Hauterive, sent a messenger, for he thought that she 
must be near her departure. He conjured her to see him again, if 
it was only for a°moment. Then he went to Charlotte’s apart- 
ment, the’door of which remained pitilessly closed to him, put a 
letter which he had written to her under it, and re-entered his room, 
where he vainly sought to sleep. He had suffered much for a long 
time ; his outwardly calm and cold nature did not prevent him from 
feeling with violence all the griefs of the situation in which he was 
placed. His suppressed sentiments had bruised his heart, and the 
unhappiness of these two women, the torments of their domestic 
life, which for three months had marked each!day, had become 
so insupportable to him, that he wished to deliver himself from it at 
any price. It is rare that a man can resist the énnui and fatigue 
of the petty misfortunes of everyday life—the courage and patience 
to withstand them is hardly given to women. 

Leopold, naturally so tranquil, passed the succeeding night and 
day in extraordinary agitation, which was manifest upon his ordi- 
narily calm face. Towards evening, the messenger who had been 
sent to Paris returned with a letter fram the baron ; Madame d’ Hau- 
terive had gone—her two confidential servants had gone with her— 
the others had been discharged—it was said that she was never 
going to return. Madame de Ferriéres, who had béén charged to 
receive all letters addressed to her, could not send them te her 
until after she had written. Leopold saw that he was separated 
from her for ever—he admired the courage of this feeble woman. 
He wiped away a tear, stifled a sigh, and his eyes fell upon a box 
covered with polished steel, that, the way before, he had placed upon 
the m@ntelpiece. He walked quickly up and down his room, in 
order to chase away the idea of this departure, when a servant 
brought him the reply of Charlote to the letter which he had written 
the preceding day. it contained these words: 

*‘T have never doubted your loyalty and your delicacy ; if I had 
conceived some fears upon this subject, the journey that you made 
after me would have dissipated them. But it would be abusing the 
sad situation in which you are placed to resume the rights which 
your heart has not sanctioned. I am still only a child, and I have 
been strangely mistaken as to your sentiments. The instant that 
the truth was known to me, all was changed; and‘that which had 
seemed happiness to me has become a punishment for me as well 
as for you. 

*‘[ will not accept offers that I owe only to the generosity of 
your heart, te your pity, or toa sentiment of duty, and from which 
it is my duty to free you; and I demand as a favor that no one will 
trouble any longer the solitude from which nothing henceforth can 
detach me.” 

“She is only sixteen years old?” cried Leopold; ‘the evil I have 
done her can be repaired! She has still time to be happy, she P 

And he pressed his hand upon the box, turning and twisting the 
key. ‘rhen he stopped, and said, “This evening—but no, not 
here!” 

He rang the bell, and announced that he wished to depart in two 
hours. 

They got the carriage ready; the pdést horses arrived, and Char- 
lotte’s heart ached and her eyes filled with tears at the noise of this 
departure, which she had desired, and she flew to the bottom of the 
park in order not to witness it. 

Meanwhile Madame d’Hauterive had quitted Paris; she was about 
to abandon France ; she wished no longer to see Leopold. But her 
daughter !—it came into her thoughts to bid her a last farewell, and 
obtaining from her the promise of pardoning her husband, and of 
consecrating her life to render him ey 

She changed her route. Arthur de Bréval appeared anxious. 

** We will be at Marseilles at the appointed day,” said she to him. 

ite did not reply, and asked no questions. i 

On arriving in the evening at the inn of the village, which 
tonched the park of Hauterive, she retired to her room announcing 
her intention of setting out at daybreak. Arthur could not sleep. 
At ten o’clock he saw Madame d’Hauterive go out of the inn, ac- 
companied by a country girl. He divined that she wished to see 
her daughter once more; but he remained at the window, in order 
to await the moment when she would return, for he felt that he 
could not sleep. 

Charlotte had wept a long time, while wandering through the 
sombre walks of the park; then, when night came, when she re- 
entered the chateau which must be no longer inhabited only by her- 
self, it seemed to her entirely deserted, and that the absence of him 
whom she had refused to see had entirely depopulated the vast 
mansion. She felt that acute anguish that the loss of all our hopes 
can alone produce, which crushes and withers all our faculties. 
‘Lhe courtyard, wbere she had seen the travelling carriage, was de- 
serted; the noise which had reigned there when she went away had 
ceased; nota sound was heard. She followed mechanically the 
passage that led to Leopold’s apartment. The wish seized her to 
visit the room that he had occupied, of seeking to divine some of 
the thoughts which had eovapied him there. Arrived at the ante- 
chamber, she was astonished to see that the door was open, and the 
room lighted: then she approached more gently. ‘I'wo candles 
burned upon a table; a man was standing, with his back to the 
door. She could not see his face ; but who besides Leopold had such 
an elegant and noble figure? Surprise, joy perhaps, held her im- 
movable—he had not gone! She looked at him, thinking that his 
departure, only delayed, would soon take place: she watched all his 
movements. He took the box that he had handled some hours 
previous, opened it, drew from it some pistols and loaded them. 
fhese preparations for a journey made Charlotte shudder involun- 
tarily: the idea of a duel seized her—she was frozen with fear! 
Leopold sat down, and remained several minutes without moving; 
then a gesture, which doubtless corresponded with his thoughts, 
announced that an irrevocable resolution was taken. ‘Then his head 
leaned towards the weapon that he held in his hand; the loaded 
pistol just touched his temple, when a cry from Charlotte, who en- 
circled him with her arms, and seemed to wish to defend him from 
himself, arrested his fatal resolution. 

**Charlotte !’’ cried he, astonished. 

**Good Heavens, Leopold! what were you going to do ?” 

* Deliver myself from an insupportable life !’’ 

** Because it is allied to mine,” reflied Charlotte, melting into 
tears. ‘* No! it is for you to live, for me to die, for no one loves 
me.” 

“Charlotte!” said Leopold, compassionately. 

‘See,’ replied she, with exaltation, ‘‘ how thy hate has changed 
me!—how pale and sick I am! Wait, wait still!—I cannot live 
long !—do not kill yourself !—wait!”’ 

** Charlotte !”” repeated Leopold. 

He could not repress his emotion, for he saw the change in his 
young wife, and he comprehénded at last all that she had suffered. 

** How you must hate me !”—these were the only words that could 
escape his lips. 

foo much moved to speak, Charlotte continued to en¢ircle the 
neck of her husband with her arms, and inthe midst of her tears, 
kissing his forehead and hair a thousand times—she replied thus to 
his accusation of hate. 

During this time, Madame d’Hauterive, conducted by thie gar- 
dener of the chateau, whom she had sent for, had entered the 
chamber of her daughter; and not finding her there, she had 
arrived in her search at the door of the baron’s apartment. She 
saw'them at the moment Leopold was expressing by caresses his 
regrets and his happiness. She stoppéd—then, raising her hands, 
she said in a low voice, 

“My God! bless them from Heavetfi, as I bless thém upon 
earth !” 

And she departed, without having been perceived. 





Two years had elapsed. Charlotte held upon her knees a pretty 
little girl of fifteen months, whom she had called Lucie, in remem- 
brance Of ‘her mother, who was still travelling. The child was 
playing with a paper on which was written these words: ‘‘ Madame 
d’Hauterive has the honor of acquainting you of her marriage with 
M. Arthur de Bréval.” 

It wag one of the ciredilars that the Baroness de Leymon had been 
ehargeéd to distribute to the old friends of her mother, whose return 
she impatiently ayaited, and which was announced for the following 
month. 

THE END. 
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THE TURKISH REAR-ADMIRAL REVIEWING THE RANDALL'S ISLAND BOYS. 


PROGRESS OF THE TURKISH REAR-ADMIRAL. 


Ow the Saturday previous to his departure for Washington, the 
Rear- Admiral Mohamed Pasha accepted the invitation extended | 
by the Ten Governors to visit the noble charitable institutions on | 
Randsll’s and Blackwell’s Islands. He was accompanied by | 
Hassan Bey, Sadik Effendi, the Turkish Consul, Mr. Oscanyan, 
several of the Ten Governors, numerous of the Common Council- 
men and others, in such numbers that the party consisted of | 
nearly seventy persons. 
After visiting the Bellevue Hospital, the suite of the Pasha | 
roceeded ii boats on their journey. As they approached | 
dall’s Island, the ‘‘ Randall’s Island Guard,’’ of about four 
hundred boys, were marshalled in military array to welcome | 
their distinguished guests. They were drawn up on the side of | 
the road, and as the party , saluted the Pasha in genuine | 
military style, which appeared to amuse and gratify him ex- | 
tremely, and he bowed and smiled graciously as they passed | 
t hrough their evolutions. 
The infant school for boys and girls was then visited, and the | 
Pasha seemed to take great interest in the healthy and happy | 
little ones there. The girls’ school was also inspected, and his | 
Excellency was extremely amused by three hearty cheers given 
by the girls as the Turkish party left the room. 
In the boys’ gymnasium and drill-room, which were next | 
entered, the Guard was drawn up in due line, equipped with 
small wooden guns, and saluted the guests with hearty good 





will. Captain Ryan, chief officer of the Guard, then came 
forward, on the part of his young companions, and on being 
introduced to the Pasha, delivered a neat and appropriate speech. 
He is a fine-looking boy of about fourteen, who has had the rank 
conferred upon him by his comrades, in consequence of his energy, 
ability and intelligence. His address was as follows: “ Sir and 
gentlemen,—The arrival of such distinguished guests in our city 
has been known to us through the public newspapers for some 
time, and we are sorry that we cannot welcome you in your own 
language. You have perilled the dangers of the ocean for the 
purpose of observing the manners and customs of other countries 
than your own, and to introduce on your return such improve- 
ments as may be suggested to you as advisable by your observations. 
These children that you see here are the children of the city. 
Though participating of every nationality, they are educated at 
the public expense, as though they were American children. 
They have become the property of the people, and are, by their 
education, divested of all foreign prejudices. We are proud to 
see here to-day such distinguished representatives of the Turkish 
empire, and hope that the American eagle will always float 
amicably beside the Turkish crescent—(applause)—and that both 
countries will be united in the bonds of friendship and civilization. 
We bid you heartily weleome to Randall’s Island, and wish for 
your mission all the success which it so richly deserves. (Ap- 
plause. )” 

The Pasha, through Mr. Oscanyan, the interpreter, replied that 
he‘ received with pleasure the address of their noble and gallant 
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captain on their behalf. They had spoken of the perils of the 
ocean which he had successfully braved; but he would tell them 
that his troubles had been amply repaid by his visit here to-day, 
through the hospitality of the Governors and Wardens, for which 
he felt greatly indebted to them. He united with them in the 
hope that the crescent and stars should always wave with the 
eagle and stripes. The impression which they had produced on 
his mind he would never forget. He would try and spread in his 
own country the benefits of the institutions which he had this 
day witnessed. 

At the termination of this speech three resounding cheers were 
given by the small army for the Ottoman Empire, and a drill 
accompanied by excellent music from a juvenile band of musicians, 
was very creditably gone through with. 

The Pasha took a peep into the dining-room, where one hun- 
dred and eighty little fellows were eating their dinner of bread 
and soup, and was delighted at their happy looks, and much im- 
pressed by the blessings asked in chorus by the children before 
commencing the meal. 

After visiting the Lunatic Asylum and Workhouse, the whole 

sat down to a substantial banquet, at the close of which the 
Pasha replied gracefully and appropriately to the toast, “ Our 
Turkish Guests,’’ which was proposed by Governor Pinckney. 

At the Penitentiary nearly six hundred male prisoners were 
being marched in close squads to their evening meal. The Rear- 
Admiral gazed at them with evident interest, and remarked to his 





companions on the extreme youth of many. Soon after, while 
examining a cell which he had entered, s»me one jocosely shut 
and lecked the door, occasioning much merriment. The Pasha, 
however, entered unreservedly into the spirit of the joke, and 
laughed most heartily when, a few minutes after, M- yor Tiemann 
was victimized in the same manner. 

On taking leave of the Ten Governors at the landing, the 
Pasha expressed his pleasure and gratification in the visit just 
concluded, and as the boats left the island a hearty cheer was 
given by those on the shore, to which the Rear-Admiral and his 
suite and companions most cordially responded. 

On the Tuesday following, the Turkish dignitaries left for 
Washington. On arriving at the small station opposite Havre- 
de-Grace; where the trains connect on either side of the Susque- 
hanna River, tl:e Pasha beheld for the first time the curious snd 
ingenious mechanism by which the mail and baggage cars are 
conveyed on board the boat which waits on this side of the river 
for the arrival of trains. The covered gangway, down which the 
passengers descend to the cabins of the boat when they leave the 
cars, was a scene of wild excitement and hurry—men, women 
and children all running to secure seats and crowding and jost- 
ling one another in every direction; but the Pasha looked on 
with imperturbable gravity throughout the whole. While the 
passengers are thus employed, the mail and baggage cars, de- 
tached from the rest, are run on to a movable track, which con- 
nects with rails laid along the top of the boat. By this means 
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| the cars are transferred to the boat in an almost incredible space 
of time. As the tide frequently varies and the boat is liable to 
Jie at different times more or less below the level of the shore, 
the machinery of the movable track can be raised or lowered at 
will, and the cars are thus immediately connected with the wait- 
ing train. 

The novelty and ingenuity of these arrangements afforded 
great pleasure to the Pasha, and he expressed his admiration in 
glowing terms. 

Rooms had been engaged at- Willard’s Hotel for the Pasha and 
his suite, and they had scarcely been there twenty minutes betore 
the burglars, now reaping rich harvests in Washington, tried 
their hands on the property of the Grand Turk. His room was 
broken open, his trunks ransacked and their contents strewn 
about, while his carpet-bag was actually cut in two. Fortu- 
nately, however, they did not discover two thousand dollars in 
gold, and a crown set with gems, which is worth probably as 
much more, 

He was literally besieged with visitors, and was the reignin 
lion of the city. On Wednesday he visited the Cabinet Secre- 
taries, and on Thursday was formally received by President 
Buchanan in the east room. It was a most impressive occasjon. 
General Cass, Mr. Horsford Smith, the Private Secretary, and 
many others were present. The President tender d them the 
hospitalities of the country, and Mohamed Pasha replied, saving 





that he had been directed by his imperial master to be guided by 
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he adviee and direction of the President, and to offer a sou- 
venir in testimony of the high regard entertained by the Sultan 
for the President. 
The President then invited the Turkish visitors to a dinner on 
the following Wednesday, and they took’ their leave, apparently 
well satisfied with their courteous reception. 








MISS LANE’S CONSERVATORY. 


Or all the various rooms in the White House which possess an 
interest to strangers, there is none in which a pleasant hour may 
be spent to better advantage than in Miss Lane’s conservatory. 

This charming little retreat, built on to the west end of the 
White House, at the special desire of the President's fair niece, 
is open to the inspéction of visitors on all reception days. All 
who may express a desire to visit it are conducted thither by one 
of the attendants, through a long entrance Hall or gallery, which 
is hung with pictures and adorned with graceful statues. 

As you enter the conservatory itself, it seems almost like pene- 
trating into the luxurious fragrance of some South Americen 
island, so warm and odorous is the atmosphere, and so full of 
tropical bloom and yerdure is every nook and corner. Here you 
may see a group Of orange trees covered with golden fruit, and 
close by is a lemon tree, whose pale green balls are gradually 
ripening in the flood of sunshine that pours through the glazed 
walls. Rows upon tows of prickly cactus plants of every size 
and shape—aloes, with their huge, solid-looking leaves, rare and 
gracefal forms—and camellia japonicas, covered with exquisite 
blossoms of white and rose-color, meet the eye at every turn. 

The delicate spirea, with its white, feathery plumes, and the 
éurious ardisia, with snowy blossoms and clusters of scarlet balls 
beneath, ‘gfe also there, contrasting favorably with the vivid 
crimson. of thé"péinsetta, whose leaves are like spires of flame. 

‘The sides of the conservatory are in many places ornamented 
by running vines, amorig which is the celebrated South American 
pitcher plant, whose tiny “ pitchers,”’ half-filled with water, and 
covered with small green lids, hang among the leaves, attracting 
much curiosity and admiration. ~ 

In passing through the magnificent state apartments of the 
White House, you will remark many vases, baskets and moss- 
receptacles filled with variously-colored flowers, all cut from the 
plants in the conservatory.’ It would seem that Miss Lane, the 
fair mistress of this establishment, Joves to be surrounded by her 
floral favorites—to have them in the window, on the centre-table 
and the mantel, all around her; and this is a convincing evidence 
that she possesses a true womanly taste in her pursuits and in- 
clinations. 

She frequently walks in the conservatory, and devotes much 
time and attention to the flowers, seeming thoroughly to enjoy 
this relief from the constant whirl of fashion which demands so 
many hours of her life. It also affords a pleasant promenade an‘ 
lounging-place for visitors on public days, and the universal 
opinion séems to be that the new conservatory is a most fitting 
and agreeable addition to the White House. 


ALLACK’S THEATRE.—Witi1aM Stuart, Soe Lesser. 
Great and continued triumph of 
JESSIE BROWN; Or, THe Rewer or Lucknow. 
Engagement of 
MISS AGNES ROBERTSON 
and DION BOURCICAULT, 
supported by all the eminent artists attached to this establishment. 
Doors open at seven; performances commence at half past seven. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 60 cents; Family Circle, 25 cents; Orchestra 
Chairs, $1. 
IBLO’S GARDEN, BROADWAY 
Return of the incomparable 
RAVELS. 
GABRIEL, ANTOINE and JEROME, 
assisted by the double corps of Great Artists, and positively their last per- 
formances in America previous to their final retirement from the stage. 
Two great pieces, 


anove PRINCE ST. 


KIM-KA and BIANCO. 
Doors open at half past six; to commence at half past seven. 
Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 cents; Upper Boxes, 25 cents. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapwayr, 
Near HovstTon sTREET. 
See RAD Oa «00 64. 0000040000000000000048 Sole Lessee and Directress. 
THE FLOWERS OF THE FOREST, 

With new scenery, ‘music, and an unapproachable cast. 

Doors open at 634; the performance will commence at 7}4 0’clock. 

Dress Circle and Parquetté, 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 conte; Orchestra Stalls, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 


ARNUM’S AMERIUAN MUSEUM.—Incomparable American 
Dratra, 








THE BRIDE.OF AN EVENING ; 

z OR, CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

Bvery Evening at seven o’elock, and every Wednesday and Saturday After- 
noons at haif-past two o'clock. 

Also; the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardena; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, &c &c. 

Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. j 

GRORGB-CARISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons asd the public in general that the above elegant strueture is now open 
onder the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 
new:Programma; 


OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 4563 Broapway, NEAR 
’ PRINCE STREET. 
eb ccccdocccecdsccces Beats ccc bescugmedscocescce cece Henry Wood 
“Avaselect Ethiopian Entertainment, concluding with an entirely original 
aketehy by S. Bleeker, introducing a new grand Dioramic Panorama, entitled, 


7 THE SLEIGH RIDE. . 
Stage Manager... . icc seeseccsee os aee--+- Sylvester Bleeker. 
‘Treasiirer............. ebsogedncvcted pesess dsocccccess 


M. Winans. 
Tickets 26 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
744 o'clock precisely. Re, oe 
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OUR MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING 














; of the 
NEW HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES 
at 
WASHINGTON. 


We shall shortly publish this superb Picture, which will be the 


LARGEST... ENGRAVING EVER EXECUTED IN 
AMERICA. 

Our Artists have been engaged in its production for several months 
past, its elaborate architectural details and numerous life figures 
req unusual care and minute finish. Its preduction will be 
an era in the art of Wood Engraving in America, and we feel ro 
little pride in presenting it to the Subscribers of Frawx Lesxie’s 
ILLusTRaTEp Newsraren. 
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8 Domestic. 
Tue great tion still agitates both Houses. An end- 
less amd ing has been done; each man explaining his 
views o far little new has been elicited, and 


the fate of the quéstions ‘will-not be changed by the oratory. 
There can hardly be a doubt but that Kansas will be admitted, 
Lecompton Constitution and all. The Secretary of War sent in 
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a request to the Sepate for authority to sell the property at Rock 
Island, which has aised as a military post. There being no 
further use for it for Goverment purposes, the Secretary thinks it 
should be sold. Ap important resolution was offered directing 
inquiry to be made,relative to the murder of one hundred and 
eighteen emigrants.im Utah. The inquiry is to be made as to 
what steps have been taken to punish the murderers, and also as 
to who the murderers are, both the Mormons and Indians being 
charged with the slaughter. The resolution, which was made by 
Mr. Gwin, was carried. General Quitman’s army bill for raising 
four regiments of volunteers was taken» up--by the House of 
Representatives, and after some discussiomit: was passed by a 
vote of one hundred and twenty-four against-seventy-three. ‘The 
bill provides for the organization of a regiment of mounted men 
for the defence of the frontiers of Texas, and authorizes the -Presi- 
dent to employ four regiments of volunteers to quell disturbances 
in Utah, protect emigrant trains, and keep the Indians in the 
North-west in order. It¢has yet torun the gauntlet ofthe Senate. 
It is likely to meet with much, opposition there. . The,sentiment 
in Utah seems in no way changed. . The elders preagh and advo- 
cate resistance to the end, unless their rights are respected and the 
imvading army withdrawn. -A, memorial.to.this effect from the 
officers and members of the Utah Legislature has been read to 
the House by the Speakers; Orr. It recites the wrongs of the 
Saints, and calls upon the ,President to restore to the Mormons 
their lost property in Missouri, and punish the murderers of the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, and the assassins of Parley P. Pratt. 
They say if the Government will restore their’ constitutional 
rights, withdraw their invading army, and permit them to make 
their own official appointments, all will be right; but intimate 
that unless this be done trouble will come of it. 

The latest news from Colonel Johnston's camp is highly satis- 
factory. The whole patty were in good health, and but little 
had occurréd to vary the monotony of camp life. 

The Constituent Assembly of Nicaragua had declared the go- 
vernments of General Walker unconstitutional, and all their 
acts, treaties, grants and naturalization decrees void and worth- 
Jess. The denationalization of General Walker and of all his 
followers was decreed, and they were repudiated as citizens of 
the republic by decree. 

It is expected that the Martinez Cabinet would not sanction 
thé Yrisarri treaty, and that General Lamar, our Minister, would 
soon return home, without appearing in a diplomatic character at 
all. The condition of the patriots in the late struggle is repre- 
sented as very wretched, and the country is spoken of as drifting 
rapidly towards a moral and commercial disorganization. 


} a 


Foreign. 
Tur foreign intelligence by the latest accounts is of but little 
importance. Most of those members of Parliament who have 
accepted office under the Derby Ministry, were re-elected to 
their seats almost without opposition. A ‘ Great Exhibition”’ is 
confidently spoken of for 1861. The Council of the Society of 
Arts are considering whether they shall or not undertake the 
direction of the Exhibition. The partisans of the Constitutional 
party in Italy are in conference from day to day in London. 
They desire to re organize a National League of a Confederation 
of States, to be subject toa central direction. An address is to 
be sent to the various European powers, setting forth the claims 
of Italy to have her wants considered. A constitutional oppo- 
sition is to be organized throughout England to any attempt 
which might be made to alter the laws relating to conspiracy. 
Dr. Livingstone and his companions in the African Exploring 
Expedition were on board the steamer Pearl, in the River 
Mersey, whence they were expected to sail for Africa on the day 
the Arabia left. The day for the execution of the French con- 
spirators has not yet been fixed. It is intimated that the Em- 
peror is desirous to save them, The French papers are glorify. 
ing themselves about the war in China ; they claim to have done 
all the work, while the English had only to walk in and take 
possession, ‘The Independence Belge publishes a characteristic 
letter from ,Genéral Changarnier, in which he declines to 
return to Ffante" until she shall be in the possession of laws 
pepenting the dignity and safety of her inhabitants.” ‘The 

curse was dtilf on the 5th, and the Three per Cents. declined to 
69.15. Mr. Rarey, the American horse-tamer, was astonishing the 
Parisians by exhibitions 6f his powers over the horse. A com- 
mission, appointed by the Emperor to examine into the matter, 
is said to have resolved upon a very favorable report. It is 
stated that the faculties of the King of Prussia declined daily. 
A renewal of the poWers confided to the Prince of Prussia was 
expected to extend’to six instedfof three months, as hitherto. 
The total shipments 6f gold from Australia to England for the 
year 1857 amounted'to 2,757,047 ounces, A fire at Constanti- 
nople had burnt 300 houses, The palage of the Governor of 
Adrianople had also’ been destroyed ‘by fire. A violent earth- 
quake had laid Corinth in‘ruins, killing thirty persons. The 
shocks continued with less violence. 








OUR WASHINGTON. LETTER. 
4 Wasurxoeton City, D. C., 
WepNespaY, WILLARD’s Horet. ; 

I am not in.the most enviable temper to-day, owing to a trifle too 
much of George’s excellent fare last night. Every one knows that 
Sanders is a first-rate host, and bangs Bannagher at a spread. 
There were a few choice spirits last night, who seemed to forget 
Kansas and Lecompton in the jollity of the minute. Pierre Soulé 
was especially jubilant at the prospect of a war between France and 
England. He says, that although it will kill Louis Napoleon’s 
Empire, a fact that the hero of the 2d of December is well aware 
of, yet he cannot help himself. Like the Indian, he has got into 
the rapids of his destiny, and he must go over the falls, Forney, 
who was present, and in unusual force, made some amusing re- 
marks on the effect of a coup d’état. ‘“‘What would Congress do,” 
inquired Colonel Bonheur (a French gentleman present), “if your 
President were to indulge in a similar coup d'état?” ‘Send a con- 
stable after him'!” returtied Colonel Forney. ‘Bless your heart!’’ 
cried George, ‘‘in a Republic like ours a coup d’état would be con- 
sidered a joke—a President would be laughed out of his boots if he 
were to try to make sucli a Judy of himself.” Senator Douglas 
was not there, being very sick in his own house. A gentleman 
présent gave an amusing anecdote of the Hon. Zadock Pratt. It 
appears he hasa m@nia for buying up the old steel plate of full 
length engravings of eminent mei—the more eminent the better— 


‘)he then has the head Pubbed out, and his own’ rubbed ii—thus  put- 


ting his own head on somebody else’s shoulders. This, of Course, 
saves considerable expense. Some years ago he bought cheap a 
full-length steel plate of Sir Robert Peel, and had his head put on 
that baronet’s shoulders. He then fortunately got cheap a fuil- 
length steel plate of the Duke of Wellington, which was served in 
the same manner. The colonel says that he has a eomplete gallery 
of these metamorphoses. Some look very grotesque, espegially 


that which represents Zadock’s head on Napoleon the Great's shoul- 


tabtenns 





ders! Some time ago he was made the victim of a joke, which was 
very amusing to all but Zadock. A printseller wrote to him, stating 
that he had the full-length plates of two celebrated persons, which 
he could have cheap. Zadock bought them, without asking whose 
likenesses they were, and sent a photograph of himself, to be worked 
into the usual place. What was his yo ay when a proof came of 
the picture, with his two heads on the shoulders of the Siamese 
Twins! Sanders advises him to buy the celebrated Graces of 
Canova for his frontispiece—while another suggests the Hydra! 

{Our friend Pickles has been sold here by the colonel, who is a 
bit of a wag. In the first place, the story is old; in the second. it 
ppt true; and in the third, nobody laughs at it so heartily as the 

atur himself, who is one of the most amiable men breathing. 
We take this opportunity of requesting our friend Pickles, in future, 
to treat both Senator Pratt and Senator Boyd with the utmost ten 
derness and respect.—Ep. F. L. IvP.] 

I'met yesterday the gentleman who writes forthe Herald under 
the sobriquet of ‘ Jenkins,” He turned out to be a lady—or 
rather a fady’s maid. Bennett is aware of this, and must laugh 
heartily at the threats of the Tribune’s Washington correspondent 
to cowhide the aforesaid ‘‘ Jenkins,” There is a terrible deal of 
humbug: ‘in these pretended Washington letter-writers. There is 
one who writes under the signature of “‘ Excelsior” for a morning 
| exted Having occasion to go to New York, he wrote letters to 

imself under the name of!“ Deputy to Excelsior,” in which he 
modestly says that everybody was wondering what could be ‘the im- 
portant business that called ‘‘ Excelsior” from Washington in such 
momentous times: There is also a good story afloat of the adven- 
tures of the publisher of a certain paperdi New. York, who was 
formerly a blacksmith, then a billiard markér,‘and fimally travelling 
agent to a fat girl. He is applying for‘a fat berth here,“ but the 
President cannot swallow horse shoes, billiard cues and fat girls 
yet. There ‘is no knowing, however, what he may come to! Who 
would have thought of General Cass and Lord Napier hobnobbing 
together, as 1 saw them the other night? 

It is openly stated in the English diplomatic circles here, that 
Mrs. Milner Gibson, wife to the member of Parliament whose 
motion overthrew Palmerston’s Ministry, has had’ some letters of 
hers seized by the French Post Office authorities, in which she 
speaks very boldly of the French despotism—so much so, that Louis 
Napoleon looks upon the fall of Palmerston as a blow aimed at 
him. The Count de Sartiges takes a very gloomy view of French 
politics, and thinks of retiring to some quiet spot where he can 
shoot cats at leisure of aSunday. Should a war between the two 
countries suddenly break out, the French contingent in China will 
be in a ticklish position! Soulé says that if things come to ex- 
tremities, not a throne except that of Russia will be left in five 
years! This is the only check upon Louis Napoleon, since the fear 
of England unchaining the revolutionary spirit will induce Austria, 
Prussia and the German States to join England against France, in 
order to save their dynasties. Fifty years ago England arrayed 
Legitimacy against the First Napoleon—now she will most probably 
array Progression! It must ever be borne in mind that there are at 
least seventy thousand French refugees in England, as well as the 
leading men of the nation—these alone form an army capable of 
marching to Paris without the aid of one British regiment—indeed, 
they would be stronger without! 

Forney’s letter has caused less sensation than might be expected, 
owing to his having anticipated its contents by the tone of the edi- 
torials inthe Press. Opinion is much divided on the issue between 
the Walkerites and Lecomptonites, some thinking it has been forced 
by Douglas, Walker and Forney for their own special ends, and 
others that it is the natural result of sectional exasperations. 
Much may be said on both sides, so I leave the discussion to be 
settled by the pros and cons. 

Mohamed Pacha, the Nelson of Turkey, as one of the deputation 
introduced him to a crowd yesterday, is here, and nearly driven mad 
by the affectionate attentions of his New York deputation. He was 
roused last night, just as he got into the first nap, by somebody 
knocking at his door like a charge of Russians. ‘‘ Allah! Bismal- 
lah !”’ cries the ‘Turk, drawing his scimitar and rushing out of bed. 
‘*In the name of Amurath the Terrible, who’s there?” Me!” 
says a little voice. ‘* Who’s me?” quoth the Pacha. ‘ Smith!” 
returns the other. ‘‘ Who’s Smith?” growled the Turk, ‘‘ and what 
the devil do you want, awakening me in the dead waste and middle 
of the night?” ‘‘I am sent by the deputation to know how the 
cold in your head is, and to bring you this handkerchief, bought by 
subscription, to blow your highness’s nose on, and to receive your 
sublime sneezes!’’ The poor persecuted admiral remembered that, 
just as he was bidding good-night to the deputation, he had taken a 
pinch of snuff ont of Major Heiss’ box, which led to the result of a 
sneeze! His dodges to avoid his persecutors is worthy a Fouche. 
Hearing a soft step on the stairs, he ran behind the fireboard in the 
chimney recess. Some say he got up the chimney, but that’s an ex- 
aggeration. Through a crack he observed two well-known indivi- 
duals enter. No Pacha!—the room unoccupied. First they looked 
under the table, then under a couch, then into a closet; no Pacha! 
At last they appreached the chimmey-board. The Pacha saw his 
hour was come, so he gave a hollow groan. The two intruders made 
one step to the door, and went down 4 flight of stairs at a bolt. 
Meeting a waiter, they musteréd:eourage to return, and the poor 
Pacha was dragged out of his hiding-plate.. More rich developments 
in-my next. PIOKLES. 

ITEMS. 

— The bark Adriatic, famous from her confiscation by the French Court at 
Marseilles, and double escape from custody, has arrived at. the port of Sa 
yannah. 

Governor Ryland Fletcher, of Vermont, has proclaimed that Friday, the 
2d of April next, be observed throughout the State asa day of fasting, humi- 
liation and prayer. 

— Twenty-six Dacotah Indians have arrived in Washington, adorned with 
more than the usual quantity of savage finery, to treat for a cession of their 
lands at the head of the Minnesota River. 

— Thomas Washington Smith, who shot Richard Carter at Philadelphia, 
last fall, is said to have become hopelessly insane. 

— St. Patrick’s Day was celebrated in this city with unusual display and 
enthusiasm, among the Irish population. 

— His Excellency Mr. Dallas, according to the Times’ report, was in the 
gallery of the House of Lords, to hear the new Premier’s manifesto of his in 
tended policy. 

— The effort for a Bankrupt law, to emancipate from debt those who have 
been struck down by the recent panic, is increasing in strength, but not ac 
quiring enough strength to push it through Congress. 

— Colonel Samuel Colt, of Hartford, has purchased the famous ‘ Charter 
Oak Chafr,’? made from pieces of the old Charter Oak, and refused by the Cor 
poration of the city on account of its extravagant price—$500. 

— Madeline Smith, the lady whe was tried for the murder of Emile L’ Avg 
lier, has arrived in Australia. 

— Five prisoners broke through the skylight of the jail at Maston, Pa., last 
week, and escaped, passing through the Sheriff’s dwelling. 

— The President has received an ‘autograph letter from Prince Albert, a¢ 
companied with a medal containing the likenesses of the Prince and Pripces* 
Frederick William. The letter contains sentiments of friendly regard. 

— The members of the Washington Light Infantry Corps af Charleston are 
making arrangements for the erection of a handsome monument to the memory 
of Colonel William Washington, the hero of Cowpens and Eutaw. 

— Francis P. McFarland was recently consecrated aa Bishop of Hartford #' 
Providence, RiE., by the magnificent ceremonies of the Romish Church. Arch 
bishop Hughes and geven other bishops were present, and an immense crow! 
was in attendance. 

— Captain Chase, of the bark Roebuck, from Rio Janeire, reports the fever 
prevailing there to a great extent. 

— The ship-Avondale, from Liverpool to New York, was totally lost 0° 
Arklow bank. She was built in Baltimore in 1853, and was valued at $40,000 

— The Baltitiore Clipper says thatthe small State of Marrland contains * 
greatér free negro population than the mighty State of New York by ove 
25,000, and exceeds Pétinsy!vaiia by 21,000. 

— The freiglit engine on the New York Central Railroad burst her boiler 
recently near Batavia, fatally injuring-the engineer, and seriously wounding 
the brakesman and fireman 

— A man named Maxwell was found dead on the 18th ult., near Bardstow®, 
Ky. It bas since been ascertained, by the confession of the criminals, that he 
was killed by his own negroes, a 
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_— The Emmet Guards of St. Louis have voted a tender of their services to 
Uncle Sam against the Mormons and polygamists of Utah. The offer is to be 
communicated to Government. 

_— The total amount of property saved from the Agamemnon is $27,098, on | 
which the court gives the wreckers $10,800. This, with expenses, will be about 
fifty per cent. on the whole: 

— Seven persons having recently joined.the Fifth avenue Baptist church of 
Harlem, were baptized in the Harlem River, in presence of a large concourse of 

eople. 
~ The fourteen slaves who escaped from Key West in a Government vessel, | 
on the night of January 6,-arrived in safety at Nassau, N.P. The American 
consul took possession of the vessel ; but the slaves, of course, cannot be | 
taken. ~ | 

— The Sheriff of Newark advertises for sale the entire village of Malaga, in | 
New Jersey. It ists of five th 4 acres of land, with glass works, mills, | 
and forty dwelling-houses, It is all one scene of desolation and abandonment. | 

— Judge Slidell, of Louisiana, has become insane from the effects of a blow | 
on the head, inflicted by a rowdy during the last election in New Orleans. j 

*_ The eclipse of last week was invisible in this city, even to early risers, on | 
account of the clouds and fog. 

— Rev. Dr. Croswell, of Trinity Church, New Haven, who died lately, was 
buried on Tuesday. The fuaeral was attended by an immense concourse. Two | 
bishops and forty-six clergymen of the Episcopal Church were present. 

— Judge Nelson, of Massachusetts, whose insanity was announced some time | 
ago, has been removed to the Somerville Asylum. 

— The celebrated Stephen H. Branch has been paid his claim of $2,000 by | 
Mayor Tiemann. 

— The Legislature of Virginia, on the night of its adjournment, passed reso- | 
jutions in honor of the late Commander Herndon, The widow of that heroic | 
officer is now on a visit to Fredericksburg, Va., the native town of her gallant 
husband, 

— Hon. Rufus Choate has been engaged for the defence of Tuckerman, the | 
mail robber. | 

— The Lake Navigation Company is dissolved, its effects passing into the 
hands of receivers at Buffalo, who give bonds in $150,000 each. 

— The old Meserole Mansion, on Bushwick Creek, built long before the Revo. | 
lution, was destroyed by fire & few days since. Some boys, playing around the 
ruins the next day, discovered*an old-fashioned gold watch in a fair state of 
preservation, ot 

— The work of filling up thé'Baek Bay, in Boston, has been commenced under 
the supervision of a Board of Commissioners. 

— Colonel Sumner has Been ibquitted by the court-martia! at Carlisle bar- 
racks of all charges preferred against him by General Harney. He is now under 
orders for Utah, and will séon leave, 

— At Albany notice is given 6f’a Bill to Provide a Bounty for the Killing of 
Wolves and Panthers. ‘This*bownty might easily be earned at no great distance 
from the capitel. 

— Hon. Edward Everett, ‘accompanied by Hon. W. L. Dayton, visited the 
State Normal and Model Schools in Newark recently, and addressed the students | 
of those institutions. 

— It is said that Edwin Forrest haé been converted under the influence of 
the great revival movement in Philadelphia. 

— Th#Yrincess Murat has fod th® céstly diamond necklaeé which dropped | 
from her neck, as she was caftied from her carriage to the nearest hotel, after 
her late accident. 

—It is more than probable that the Ladies’ Association will very shortly 
purchase from Mr. Washington, Mount Vernon. Satisfactory arrangements 
will be made, and the ladies will be able to make a first payment of about 
$70,000 in cash. : 

— The convicts in the Auburn State Prison now number 762. Of this num- 
ber 348 are on contract andemployed, while 368 are idle. 

—The late John A. Parker, of New Bedford, was at epne time warned to 
leave Westport, Mass., under the old law of warning strangers who were likely 
10 become @ public charge. He died worth one million three hundred thou 
sand dollars. 














GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 
« Jessic” and her Gold Ring. 

A CHARMING little incident took place, a Sabbath or two ago, in | 
Henry Ward Beecher’s “‘ Plymouth Church,’’ Brooklyn. An affecting and power- 
ful sermon had been preached by that divine, appea ‘ing to the wealthy members 
of his congregation in behalf of the suffering poor around them, and at the | 
close of the morning discourse, a collection was taken up for the benefit of de- 
serving objects of charity. 

Among the audience was a lovely lady, with nice dark hair, large lustrous 
eyes, and classically beautiful face, towards whom many curious and admiring 
daotes had been directed. She was ne less a personage than Mrs. Fremont, 
the “‘ Our Jessie’ whose beauty is renowned in song and story, and whose 
life has been one scene of graceful romances. She had happened to come 
unprovided with her portemonnaie, bxt all her gentle and womanly sympa 
thies were arouse | by the stirring sermon, and as the contribution plate was 
passed, she drew from her finger a heavy gold ring, richly chased, and ex- 
tremely valuable, and threw itin, as the only offering that she was at the 
moment enabled to make. On the outside of the ring was engraved an exqui 
site little “‘ bee’? (no doubt in reference to an interesting reminiscence of 
Colenel Fremont’s passage of the Rocky Mountains), and the inside bore the 
inseription, ‘‘ March 4,1857.’’ The ring is to be sold, and ita proceeds de- 
voted to charity. It will doubtless command a high price, as having once 
ornamented the beautiful hand of ‘‘ Jessie.’’, 

Progress of the Balmoral. 

This importation, whose origin seems to be equally divided between the 
Dublin fishwives, the Balmoral forests, Mrs. Victor a and Madame Eugenie, is 
working its way rapidly into vogue. At a <ancing assembly which recently 
Wok place in this city, the most prominent and brilliant feature of the even- 
ing was the “‘ Balmoral Schottische,’’ in which all the lovely participanta ap- 
peared in the vividly colored black and scarlet «kirt, with the dress looped up on 
the side in the most piquant and fascinating manner. One was irresistibly re- 
winded of phump summer cherries, scarlet verbenas, ‘ red, red roses’’ and all | 
sorts of pretty sanguinary things, as the lovely band of Balmorals floated 
around the room. 

The popular mind seems to be overcoming the prejudices which at first in- 
terfered with the general naturalization of these picturesque jupons, and they | 
are continually gaining ground in public estimation. Some wi'ty champion of 
the public press suggests that the Balmoral would be an excellent unijorin for | 
all lady friends of the Red Republican party! We wonder at the audacity of | 
the wretch | | 

From the moment in which the majestic Lady Gore Ouseley astounded and | 
electrified the Washington public, by taking up her dress at a muddy crossing. 
and displaying the scarlet glow of fiery flannel beneath, the Ralmorals have 
veen gradually becoming favorites, and we see nothing for it but to let the 
per ny have their own way, even if they wish to rival Eastern paroquets in 
color |! 


What the Consequences will be. . 

But, unfortunately, there’s no telling where this scarlet innovation is to 
end. We are decidedly electrified by the rumor tbat has reached us of a novel 
and startling apparition on Broadway—a sort of sequel to the Balmorals them- 
velves. This new and astounding development is neither more nor less than 
dainty Turkish trowsers, cut a la Turque, and buttoned around a remarkably 
neat little pair of feminine ankles, and made of some woollen material just 
the tint of a fireman’s jacket. Whence it comes, who is its voucher, and what 
ire its claims to public attention, we know not. But to one thing we can 
testify—that it did appear on Broadway blushing “‘ celestial rosy red’’ beneath 
the folds of voluminous skirts, whenever the latter were delicately lifted up to 
avoid the deplorable mud of the Russ pavement. We hope somebody will 
come forward with the history of these articles and tell us whether they are 
assumed from a sense of conviction, or merely in compliment to the great 
Mohamed Pasha. And we should like to know whether the fashion is to stop 
here, or to go on until the ladies of America are converted into so many | 
flamingoes. 


American Re-unton at Parts. 
_A brilliant sensation ball was given at Paris, a short time ago, by Mr. | 
spencer, the United States Consul in that city. All the élife of the American 
society now sojourning in Paris were present, and it afforded a charming oppor 
tunity for the exehange of kindly recognition and for forming new and agree- 
able ties among our compatriots in Paris. The belles of the evening were the 
beautiful Mrs. Butterfield, of New York, Miss Estelle Ropsselle and Mi-s Sour- | 
bet, of New Orleanz—the two latter glorious specimens of our Southern beau- 
‘les. Judge Mason, the American Minister, also gave a grand ball on the 22d 
of February, in honor of Washington’s birthday. The “fine old Virzinian | 
gentleman” enacted the part of host with great urbanity and courtesy, | 
and found efficient support in his lovely and accomplished daughter. A | 
aumber of the tueediel. household was present, sent by the Emperor as a | 
courteous recognition of the American festivity. Among the Americans who 
attended were Mrs. Hoyt, a daughter of General Winfield Scott, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Phalon, of New York, Captain Comstock of the Baltic, Chevalier | 
Wykoff, and many other distinguished sojourners in Paris. The evening was 
passed in a most genial and delightful manner. 
An Interesting Divorce Case. 

A case of unusual interest is soon to be tried before the Superior Court of 

Fairfield county, Conn. The parties are Mr. aad Mrs. Theodore Hubbell, of 


| was last season. 


Bridgeport. Mrs. Hubbell is the plaintiff; she is the eldest sister of the cele- 


brated bry = be ey and Mrs. Hubbell recently returned —_ 
England, a few days e; in separate. and rumer has bee busy for 
some tinge. with the that Vey Save a lived happily togefier. The 
ag ong epics in society occupied by the parties, ahd their + wealth, 
give the affairan unusual degree of interest in the community, * . 


The Last Curve in our Bonnets, 

Though most of tle great “ openings” have not yet been announced, the 
windows are all in a glow with spring bonnets aad their accompaniments of 
roses, plumes and ribbons, The decided feature, however, in which the spring 
bonnet essentially differs from its:antecedent of last winter, is a point in the 
very front, sloping down toward ‘the’ forehead, instead of being raised as it 
The itiside ruches are not continued all around the face, but 
are very full at the sides.’ There are no trimmiigs'worn across the top of the 
bonnet. 

The Galeties of New Orleans. 

The Crescent City is in a perfect whirlwind of parties, concerts, theatres, 
soirées, ballet s)ectacles, &c., even though the Church commands fasting 
and humiliation at this season of the year. The very records of the fashion- 
able dissipations fill ¢ }umns in the public newspapers. Bals ués are ob- 
taining greatly in eo favor, but the grand occurrence of the season is 
one got up onascale of indescribable magnificence, which came eff at the 
Orleans Theatre on the 191h—St. Joseph’s Day, as the calendar records. Per- 
haps the good old saint might open his eyes.if he could be aware of the curious 
manner in which his anniversaty was-ebserved by the mercurial children of 
the South. 

The Ladies’ Galleries of the House and Senate, 

The ladies of Washington take a lively and decided interest in the political 
disputations now shaking the foundations of the Union, and it is not uncom- 
mon to hear them diseussing State problems among themselves when their New 
York sisters would only talk of beaux and bonnets, and engaged in lively con- 
troversy on Kansas or the Army Bill with grayhaired statesmen, who cannot 
but admire their quick wit and versatile minds. Many of the star-speakers of 
the day are said to produce a much more brilliant oratorical effect when they 
are encouraged by the presence of @ gallery full of deeply-interested lady 
friends. During Mr. Crittenden’s late speech in the Senate, his magnificent 
wife (the Mrs. Ashley, whose name is familiar to all fashionists), wagin the 


| gallery, surrounded by a crowd of iair acquaintances, and manifesting the 
| deepest interest in every word spoken by the great Kentuckian. 


And during 
the sparkling, imprudent and prejudiced speech of Laurence M. Keitt, the 
young ‘‘Fire-eater of the South,’? as he is called, the ladies’ gallery was 
densely crowded. Miss Lane was there, the brilliant Mrs. Thompson and her 


| niece, Miss Wiley, Miss Groesbeck, Miss Saunders, Mrs. Curtis of Iowa, and a 


host of other lovely spectators. The speaker had reason to be proud of his 
distinguished audience, which had probably gathered as a recognition of Mr. 
Keitt’s well-known gallantry and devotion to the ladies. 

Miscellaneous On Dit. 

Mrs. Senator Gwin has already issued several hundred cards for her magnifi- 
cent and mach talked of fancy ball on April 8th. A notice that fancy costume 
is obligatory accompanies each card. Jackson Hall has been hired for the ocea- 
sion, as the mansien of Mr. Gwin, palatial though it be, is too small for the 
great occasion. 

It-has been rumored that, owing to the delicate health of Lady Napier, his 
— intends to resign and return to England, but this report is contra- 

icted. 

The Ladies’ Fair at Boston closed recently, The net receipts amount te about 
twelve thousand dol'ars— a fine and substantial proof of what the ladies can do, 

Miss Carrie D. Filkins, the charming little editress of the Western Olive Branch, 
and a noted .eminine orator as well, was lately married in Bloomington, Indiana, 
to Mr. Bush, one of the preprietors of the Bloomington Republican. Look out 
for the next number of the Republican, for if Carrie gets hold of the pen and 
scissors editorially it will be something worth reading. 

A novel idea for ladies’ dresses is the old Roman blouse, which is formed of 
fine cambric muslin, with @ broad erimson ribbon as a zone, clasped with silver 
or jewels, 

A movement is going on in New Orleans to/introduce the custom of Jadies 
carrying firearms—small pistols such as are known as “ vest-pocket.pistols,”’ 
and which can be stowed without inconvenience in the pocket of the falr shoot- 
er’s dress. Society must be in a desperate state in New Orleans, 

It is said that the Queen bore the whole expense of the Princess’s trousseau, 
and in fact of the whole wedding, entirely out of her private purse ; and the 
forty thousand pounds voted by Parliament was presented by her Majesty to 


| the young couple intact, settledim the way described by the marriage contract. 


FOREIGN. GOSSIP. 
The Carnival Season in Paris. 


THE lenten season has been onepfugusal dullness—a dullness almost 
unparalleled in Paris. Even the carnival season, in its first days, was clouded 
and gloomy. But the riot has at last commenced. It was inaugurated by a 
bal de carnaral at the Tuileries on Sunday evening, February 14. There were, 
of course, but very few English or Americans present, as we people who speak 
the English have some conscientious scruples as regards Sabbath amusements. 
But there were a few of both countries present, the mere mention of whose 
names whould throw certain congregations up-town into fearful agitation, and 
would horrify the precincts of Exeter Hall 

The ball at Walewski’s was even more brilliant than the Imperial one. The 
eostumes and dominoes all of the newest order. The very summons and 
obligation to give these officia) balls issued by the Emperor, and which occa- 
sioned this mighty compression of gaiety all into one week, was sufficient, 
perhaps, to throw a damper on the efforts both of guests and host in most 
cases. ‘* It is my business to amuse the world of Paris !’’ the Emperor is said 
to have exclaimed, on observing that not one of the Ministers had issued in- 
vitations during the whole carnival. 

The bal costumé and travesti given at Madame de Persi-ve’s has borne away 
the palm, and is considered the best of the whole carnival. The fair young 
hostess had been lucky enough to secure the services of M. de F. , the 
celebrated conductor of the cotillion, whose talent, when turned to this 
especial service, is of more value in a ball-reoom than that of the most intrepid 
dancer or the most indefatigable player. The leader of the cotillion, an entirely 
new character in the Paris saloons, must be youvg, noble, active, »ccomplished 
and very rich—the last condition the only one indispensable. For instance, 
let us give as illustration this very M. de F——, who bears one of the highest 








names in the historical chronology of France—he is young, active, full of f 


imagination, and, above all, very rich. Scorning the temptations held out to 
him by the deceptive glory of arms, which his ancestors valued so highly, 
despising the delusive seductions of the Bourse, the allurements of scienee, the 
hypocritical promises of philanthropy, he resolutely determines to chalk out a 
eareer for himself, one in which he meet with no rivals and acknowledges no 
superior—one in which every quality he possesses meets with its proper appre- 
ciation—that of conducteur de cotiluon—and weil does he fulfil his task. 

At Madame de Perséve’s ball the result of the study to which he gives him- 
self up was visible in the splendid result. At two o’clock an immense orange- 
tree, im @ caisse upon light wheels, was drawn into the middle of the ball-room, 
immediately under the chandelier. It presented the appearance of a Christmas 
tree for children, being covered with small packets mysteriously enveloped in 
gold paper, and tied with pink or blue streamers ; the rose color was devoted 
to the ladies, the blue to the gentlemen, In the tour de valse generale, which 
opens the cotillion, each waltzer was bidden to snatch one of these packet» as 
the couples whirled by ; and withimewas found @ number which corresponded 
with another enveloped in a packet of the other color—thus was the chance of 
partners determined. Each parcel contained a present suitable to the sex for 
whom it was intended, many of those for the ladies being of considerable value. 
When the tree was completely stripped bare—which occupied some consider- 
able time and many tours de vale generales, during whiea partners were 
exchanged with more or less fglicity—the tree was wheeled away. A moment’s 
repose was allowed, and a large basket of osier, filed with the new fashioned 
dolls which squeak with such piteous tones, was brought in to take its place 
These were for the ladies aloney who, flying by in their partners’ arms, seized 
the first that came to hand, and daneed to their seats. The Lambino was then 
made to squeak in the hands of the ladies, and the cry was regarded as an 
appeal to the gentlemen, who rushed forward to take the lady out. It is in the 
hesitation as to which appeal to auswer, and the sudden rusb which sometimes 
takes place on the part of all the gentlemen towards one lady, that the fun 
consists. When this was exhaugted, whisties fer the same purpose were dis 
tributed amongst the gentlemenyand the ladies were in their turn compelled 
to seek their partners at the summons of the instrument. Birds of all kinds, 
in pairs, succeeded, and diverg’other inventi¢ma, until broad daylight warned 
the guests of other duties to periorm, and, amid laughter and the highest glee, 
the company retired... Now, 4s M. de F——- right or wrong when he declares 
that, upon this earth, thergexists no pleasure equal to that of amusing one’s 
friends, and that in #0 o! in life can 60 great. an opportunity be offered of 
accomplishing this good like that of condluctewr dé cofillions? M. de #—— 
retires for awhile fe combine new surprises and new ideas for the balls of the 
mi-caréme, which takes place in three weeks from this time. 

The Runaway Lady and the Charming Zounve—The Lady 
m over her Effects to her Creditors. 

The lady, wh ight from Paris some fime ago, under mysterious circum 
stances, excited*stich curiosity amongst the society to which she belonged, has 
at length made@ikmown her retreat, It is amid the wilds of Africa she has 
chosen to bury*hereelf ; but not alone though—with a young) Zouave, whore 
regiment is statiosed at ene of the outposts whieh separave the limits of civili- 
zation from those of the bowling wilderness. Here she seems'to enjoy the 
most perfect ha to,be found upop this earth ; for she writes, by the 
hands of ber lawyer, & cireular letter tober creditors, wherein she expresses 
her deep regret at the mawrais sang whieb she is quite aware she must have 
been the means of creating in their veins (sic), but repairs, as far as in her 
power lies, the injury dome by the power of « she sends to her 
lawyer, for the sale of her effects- at her spartment in the Champs Elysces 
Accordingly the apartment wae givén mp to the “ myrmidons of the law;’ but 
great was the disappointment of the done ereditors to find that all the pictures 
were copies—all the silvet eleetsé-plate,apd‘@)l the diamonds paste. Curses, 
both loud and deep, were poured upem er sdeent head, and great was the 
laughter of those who lost nothing, of cotirse, when the lot she describes in her 
letter as the greatest treasure existing in Paris, and to which she owes ever: 
success and every enjoyment of life, was put up fer sale. It was a small 
volume of the Magician’s Manual,’’ by Pope Honorius, wirich, together with 


divers instruments of sorcery, evidently much used, was carefully locked up in 

a cedar wood casket, secured by silver bands, as though there really was no 

joke whatever in the lady’s expression concerning its immense value. ore 

may imagine, the mystification was complete, and has greatly contributed to 

every body’s amusement during the week, except that of the creditors. 
Mosaic Items, 

The new opera of ‘‘ Martha,”’ now playing with success at the Italian Opere, 
has undergone many vicissitudes before it could be presented before the Pari: 
public, and it is entirely owing toa word dropped by the Emperor that its 
appearance was accomplished at last. com tT; M. Flotow, who is a 
dilettanti composer, being a man of fortune, and pendent of his talent, 
had been acquainted with the Emperor, then an exile in London, and had been 
ot service to him on more occasions than one during those evil days. Flotow 
being at Stuttgardt when the interview took place between the Emperors of 
France and Russia, was recognized by the former at the theatre. Balfe’s 
‘* Bohemian Girl’’ was about to be represented; “I wish it was your Martha,’’ 
said the Emperor, as the composer withdrew, The bint was not lost upon the 
director of the Italians, and the opera was selected to be the novelty of the 
season. 

By a calculation, made by an official hand, it appears that no less than four- 
teen deaths, since the Ist of January, have arisen from burning, occasioned 
by the wide spreading of the crinoline into the fire, drawn thither by the 
draught from the chimney. Wood fires, which are laid low upon the hearth, 
are the most dangerous, and the flame from them rises in an instant. We 
insert this as a warning to our fair countrywomen. 

The fair girl who figures in all Hamen’s pictures, and whose beauty has 
turned the heads of all the young rapins of the painting schools of Paris, 
where she figured for some time as a model before she was caught up by 
Hamon, is said to have captivated the heart of a rich Englishman, who is 
about to make her his wife. None are more astonished at the prospect before 
her than the fair model herself, who is said to have exclaimed at the proposal, 
** Milor knew well that if he proposed himself as a lover, I should not have 
accepted him—he is too ugly; but as a husband—that is quite a different 
thing.’’ It was at the great Valentine Ball that this lovely and innocent 
being first msde such havoc in the heart of the Englishman. Dirguised as a 
shepherdess, with crook and pipe, the effect was irresistible. ‘ Milor,’”’ as 
the model will persist in calling Mr. E——, surrendered at once. 








MUSIC. 
ITALIAN OrErA, FourTEENTH STREET.—The opera of the “ Hu- 
guenots’”’ goes on increasing in attraction. Each representation has been wit- 
nessed by crowded audiences—the last being still the largest in mumbers. The 
enthusiasm has been gradual, but it has been pesitive, and goes far to prove 
that the public will sustain the efforts of a manager when his energy is 
directed in the right way. Unbounded liberality, tempered with judgment, 
marked the production of the ‘‘ Huguenots;’’ in every department it was put 
on the stage in a style altogether superior to any previous managerial effort; 
all the strength of the company was brought into play, so that the ensemble 
was as perfect as the means of the company would admit, The money and 
the labor expended upen the ‘“ Huguenots’ have not been thrown away; 
twenty or thirty thousand persons have witnessed the performance of the 
opera, and the receipts must have been very large, for the ‘‘free ticket 
system’’ has been almost entirely suspended. 

Mr. Fry’s opera of ‘‘ Leomora’’ is to follow the “ Huguenots.” It will be 
produced with great care, and with due attention to appropriate costume and 
elaborate appointments. 

Tie renowned Musard, with his famous solo instrumentalists and a grand 
coucert orchestra, will commence his series of monster concerts and balls 
somewhere about the first week in April. The balls will undoubtedly be bals 
masqués, at least so far as the ladies are concerned, and will prove, we have po 
doubt, most brilliant and popular entertainments. There is already a great 
deal of public excitement on the subject. 


Mr. Gustave Satrer’s Concert —We attended a concert given by Mr. Gustave 
Satter, at the Mozart Hall, last week, Believing everything we @re told, as of 
course we are bound to do, we had a lively anticipation of listening 40 one who 
comprehended in himéelf half a dozen ThaYbergs knocked into one, with a spice 
of the great Listz, and a faint flavoring of any number of Gottschalks and 
Masons. We expeg¢ted to be greeted with thunder-gusts of harmony; to be 
carried away by melodious tornadoes ; to be soothed, like any other savage 
beast, by wooings and cooings of exquisite tenderness and pathos, and finally 
to be elevated to the uttermost heaven in extatic enjoyment by the rare, the 
super-human intellectuality of the new prop vet in the musical art. Well, all 
this did not take plaeev"We confess that our faith was too easy ; we had an 
overweening confidence in the honesty of human nature, and we were “taken 
in,’’ yea, verily, taken in after the fashion of the *‘ Patent Safe Game’’ and the 
Californian ticket swindle. 

Mr. Satter says he is the greatest artist in the worl’; and, while we had not 
heard him, we gave him credit for a noble cander, in thus mildly stating bis 
elevated position. But having heard him, we beg to differ from his, of course, 
unprejudiced view of the subject. He has great execution and much power, 
and he afforded us glimpses of a delicate and brilliant touch; but as a whole, 
his performance was decidedly unsatisfactory. All his rapid execution was 
slovenly and singularly inarticulate, while bis passages of power were a perfect 
jumble of discords, prolonged by the loud pedal. We could not distinguish any 
evidences of that refined and poetic inteill gence which were said to ,eculiarly 
distinguish Mr. Satier’s piano performances, and which rendered him the 
most subtle and sympathetic interpr: ter of the works of Beethoven and other 
great masters. How such an opinion could have prevailed anywhere we are at 
a loss to imagine. If we heard his best endeavors, such an opinion is simply—~ 
bosh. Mr. Satter is certainly no ordinary artist, and we are not inclined to 
assign his positive position from this single hearing; but this we must say, that 
no circumstance, however propitious to his efforts, could ever place him ip a 
position where he could possibly reach ‘halberg’s coat-tail, in an artistic sense 
of the expression. 

Our friends in Boston should keep their famous and favorite singers ‘‘ tu 
hum.’’ We have rarely heard anything quite as bad as the singing of Mirs 
Jenny Twitchell, excepting perhaps the playing of the unannounced gentle- 
man who ‘‘ exeeuted’’ the piano accompaniments of the evening. He gave us 
a new reading, or rather spelling, ot Weber’s Scena from ‘‘ Der Freischiitz ”’ 
How cunningly he Jeft out what he could not play, and how horrib'y he slob 
bered the little he did play, could only be appreciated by those who heard 
him. 


i DRAMA. 

Laura Keenn’s THEATRE.—The interesting and exciting drama 
of ‘Green Bushes,’ produced in such admirable style by the charming and 
enterprising Laura Keene, attraeted several crowded and brilliant audiences, 
and elicited marks of the warmest approbation and interest. “ Green Bushes’’ 
has been succeeded by Buckstone’s thrilling and powerful drama of “The 
Flowers of the Forest,’’ which is beautifully put upon the stage, and so admi- 
rably acted that the interest of the plot is vastly enhanced. It is a piece that 
will bear seeing many times, for its touches of nature are irresistible, 

It is pleasant to observe that Miss Keene is able to “‘ hold her own’’ without 
the aid of elaborate puffing or lectures to the public upon her wonderful excel- 
lence and stupendous genius. Weadvise our friends to see ‘‘ Tue Flowers of 
the Forest.’’ 

N1si9’s Garpen —After a somewhat protracted absence from this city, th® 
Ravel company have returned to the scene of their long continued and remark 
able triumphs. They were welcomed back by overflowing audiences that 
greeted their superb performances with the utmost enthusiasm. We regret to 
say, however, that the present engagement closes their public career in this 
country. Our regret will, we are certain, be shared by hundreds of thousands 
who have again and again been delighted with their inimitable talent. Their 
engagement closes a twenty-six years of brilliant public life, during which 
period the Ravels have maintained a wide-spread popularity, which has never 
suffered an eclipse. 

Their stay with us will be necessarily short, so that few, if any, of the pieces 
can be repeated. We need not say to our friends Go, for there will be a rushing 
and a crowding to see the last of the Ravels until the close of their engage- 
ment. 


WALLACK’s THEaTRE —The remarkable and thrilling drama of “ Jessie Brown ; 
or, the Relief of Luckniow,’’ continues to attract brillisnt and crowded audiences 
at thie theatre. So eagerly are seats sought for that it is almost impossible to 
get accommodated without application being made two or three days in ad- 
vance. There is a living interest in this drama, which attracts and entbralls 
every one, and the eagerness to behold it is unprecedented. We need bardly 
say that the exquisite acting of Agnes Robertson is the theme of universal 
comment. She is all nature, and her delineation of the simple, warm-hearted 
Jessie is perfect from the beginning to the end. To Mr. Bourcicault, Mr. Blake, 
Mrs. Hoey and the other excellent artists all honor and credit were due ; the 
render the surroundings of the chief character all that could be desired, 
‘* Jeasie Brown’’ will be performed every evening until further notice. Great 
prepsrations are being made for the production of Mr. Bourcicault’s great 
‘ Mormon drama.’’ 


Woop’s BumpisG.—George Christy & Wood’s Minstrels have been taking a 
tour for a few days. Their travels extended as far as Brooklyn, and there 
they had to stop, for the Brooklynites would not let them go. They made a 
great hit. The reason of their absence was the building of a grand and cara 
cious staircase in place of the one hitherto used. By the new one the hall 
can be emptied in two or three minutes. It is a vast improvement. They re 
commenced, new staircase and all, last Thursday, at Wood's Building, with 
their regular acmirable performances, and the attractive feature of a grand 
dioramic picture of the New York Sleighing Carnival, or a sleigh-ride from the 
Rattery to Jones's. This will greatly enhance the attractions of even Christy 
& Wood's. 


BARNUM'S AMERICAN Moseum.—The new great sensation piece at this popular 
place of amusement is now in the full career of success. It promises to equal 
in the length of its run and its attractiveness the “ Pioneer Patrict.’’ The 
management thoroughly anderstands the popular taste, and a constant suc- 
cession of crowded audiences is the result of its judgment and enterprise, 
The Aquarium continues to be one of the most interesting and beautiful 
objects of attraction to the Museum. It is worth double the charge of admis- 
sion to see the Aquarfum 
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** RINGING 


BELLS AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


We have all the familiar sound of bells ringing in our memory— 
some joyful, some melancholy, and others associated with stirring 
events. Their tones reach us everywhere—across hayfields and 
clover meadows, from the belfries of quiet country churches, and 
pealing, like a voice of warning, from the steeples of our crowded 
ci 

Their effect is beautifully described by Stephens, in his * Inci- 
dents of Travel.” He mentions the bells of Moscow as follows : 
“To one who a long time had been a stranger to the sound of the 
‘ church-going bell,’ few things could be more interesting than a 
Sunday at Moscow. Any one who has rambled along the 
maritime A'lps, and has heard from some lofty eminence the 
convent bell ringing for matins, vespers and midnight prayers, 
will long remember the not unpleasing sounds. To me there is 
always something touching in the sound of the church bell; in 
itself pleasing, by its effect upon the sense, but far more so in it+ 
associations. And these feelings were exceedingly fresh when ] 
awoke on Sunday in the holy city of Moscow. In Greece and 
Turkey there are no bells; in Russia they are almost innumer- 
able; but this was the first time I had happened to pass the 
Sabbath in the city. I lay and listened, almost fearing to move, 
lest I should lose the sounds ; thoughts of home came over me— 
of the day of rest—of the gathering for church, and the greeting 
of friends at the church door. But Re who has never heard the 
ringing of bells at Moscow does not know its music. Imagine a 
city containing more than six hundred churches and innumerable 
convents, all with bells, and these all sounding together, from the 
sharp, quick hammer note to the loudest, deepest peals that ever 
lingered on the ear, struck at long intervals, and swelling on the 
air as if unwilling to die away !” 

The history of bells dates back to the Anglo-Saxon times, when 
the far-famed curfew was wont to be tolled in the shadows of 
dark old abbeys, among the carved effigies of stern old warriors, 
and was the signal for travellers to hasten home, and for lights 
and fires to be extinguisned on every surrounding hearthstone 
We have a legend, also, that in the year 610, during the reign ot 
Clothaire II,, King of France, that king’s army was terrified from 
the siege of the city of Sens by ringing the bells of St. Stephen’> 
church. 

It is an old English custom to* ring the bells for persons jus 
expired. This “ passing bell’ was for two purposes—to bespea} 
the prayers of all good Christians for a soul just departing, uv 
to drive away the evil spirits who were supposed to stand at th 
bed's foot. it was fancied that all demons had an especial dislik 
and horror of bells. The custom of ringing bells at the approac 
of a thunder-storm is of great antiquity, but the design was no 
so much to shake the air and so dissipate the thunder, as to cal 
the people to church, to pray that the parish might be preserved 
from the terrible effects of lightning. 

Some of the epigrams or legends inscribed on bells are most 
singular afd curious. It is said that at St. Michael’s, Coventry 
one is inseribed : 

“I ring at six, to let men know 
When to and from their work to go !" 
And on another are the lines, 
“ L ring to sermon, with a lusty bome, 
That all may come, and none can stay at home !"’ 
At St. Peter’s, in Oxford, a large bell was put up in 1792, bear- 
ing the inscription, 
** With seven more I hepe soon to be 
For ages joined in harmony !’’ 
But unfortunately this very reasonable and wish has not 
been realised, and to this day the old bel! peals in solitude. 

A famous bell called “Tom of Westminister” formerly hung 

ina strong clock tower opposite the great door of Westminister 








THE OLD YEAR OUT AND THE }FW ONE IN,”’ 


Hall. About the beginning of the last century it was granted to 
St. Paul’s, whither it was removed, and stood under a shed, in 
the churchyard, many years before the steeple was cleared of the 
scaffolding and fitted for such an ornament. Its enormous clapper 
was broken by announcing the death of the Princess Dowager of 
Wales, Feb. 8th, 1772, and a new one, weighing one hundred 
rw eighty-six pounds, was placed in its stead, and used at her 
eral, 

It was formerly the custom to baptise or christen bells, but 
there are only two bells in England that are known by their 
Christian names—and both rejoice in the appellation of “'Tom” 
—the famous “‘ Westminster Tom’’ and “Great Tom of Oxford.” 
The latter, however, was originally christened Mary during the 
reign of the blopdy Queen of that name. The ceremony was 
performed by Fresham, the Vice-chancellor, and in its first sum- 
moning lines to mass, he is reported to have exclaimed, “ Oh! 
beautiful Mary! how musically she sounds! how strangely she 
pleaseth my ear !” 

But another incident that happened to this “ beautiful Mary” 
who lost her individuality in the more common name of Tom, is 
recorded. It occurred in March, 1806, and was described as fol- 
lows in a letter of that time: “An odd thing happened to-day 
about half past four. ‘Tom’ suddenly went mad. He began 
striking as fast as he could about twenty times. Everybody ran 
out, doubting whether there was an earthquake, or whether the 
Dean was dead, or the college on fire. However, nothing was 
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AT CRIPPLEGAT® CHURCH, LONDON. 


the matter but that Tom was taken ill—in other words, something 
had happened to the works, but it was not of any serious conse- 
quence,” ‘ 

We can all remember the nursery tale of what the bells said to 
Dick Whittington, and their prophetic import, and it is said that 
another important question was referred to these same arbiters by 
a certain father-confessor in the Netherlands, when consulted by 
a buxom widow on ths perilous question, whether she should 
marry a second husband, or continue in single blessedness. The 
prudent priest deemed it too delicate a point for him to decide, so 
he directed her to attend to the bells of her church when next 
they chimed (they were but three in number), and bring him 
word what she thought they said. He also exhorted her to pray 
in the meantime to understand them rightly, and he, on his part, 
would pray for her. She listened with mouth and ears the first 
time that the bells struck up, and the more she listened the more 
plainly they said, “ Nempt een man! nempt een man!" Takea 
spouse ! take a spouse ! 

“ Ay, daughter,” said the confessor, when she returned to him 
with her report, “if the bells have said so, so say I!”’ and thé 
widow got married straightway. 

The pieasantest and most melodious of all the famous London 
chimes are those of Cripplegate church, where repose the immortal 
ashes of Milton, who, during his lifetime, had often listened to 
their delicious sounds. At this church the good old custom still 
prevails of “ringing the old year out and the new year in,” 
and our engraving is an excellent representation of the scene 
in the belfry towards midnight of the last day of the year. The 
sturdy bellringers, cheered by any quantity of foaming ale, work 
vigorously at their occupation, while the flicker of a circular row 
of candles illumes the dark arches and niches where sit their 
companions in the festive labor. . 

N. P. Willis relates an affecting story of the music of church 
bells. “ The chimes of a church in Italy were made by a young 
Italian artisan, and were his heart’s pride. They had become 
famous all over Europe for their peculiar sweetness and solemnity, 
but during war the place was sacked, and the bells carted off. 
After the tumult was over, the ;oor fellow returned to his work, 
but the solace of his life was g ne. At length he left his home, 
aetermined to wander over the world and hear them once again 
before he died. He went from Jand 10 land, till the hope tht 
sustained him began to falter, and he knew at last that he wa‘ 
dying. He Jay one evening in a boat that was slowl y floating 
down the Rhine, almost insensible, and searee expected to see the 
sun rise again that was setting so gloriously over the vine-covered 
hills of Germany. Preseutly the vesper bells of a distant villase 
began to ring, and as the chimes stole faintly over the river, !'¢ 
started from his lethargy. He wasnot mistaken ; it was the dec), 
solemn music of his own bells, and the sounds he had thirsted for 
years to hear, were melting over the water. THe leaned from the 
boat with his ear close to the calm surface of the river, and 
listened. They rung out their hymn and ceased, and he still ley 
motionless in his painful posture. His companions spoke to him. 
but he gave no answer ; his spirit had followed the last sound o! 
his own vesper chimes !"’ 











CHARLES RICHARD MEADE, ESQ., DECEASED. 
For two or three years past it has been a matter of painfu! 
solicitude to the numerous friends of Mr. Meade that his health 
was failing him, but the most despondent did not indulge the 
idea that he was so near the grave. Quite recently, feeling that 
his case was becoming desperate, he visited Cuba and Florida, 
but too late to receive material benefit, for the little strength he 
possessed suddenly failed, and he died at St, Augustine on the 
2d of March, at the early age of thirty-one years eleven months 
and nine days. In the year 1851 he was married to Miss 
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Greenpoint, Long Island. This lady died less than three years 
= Ma Meade nd left behind him to mourn his loss a son and 
daughter, besides an uncommonly large circle of relatives and | 

iends. 
we the brothers Meade have distinguished themselves in the 
Dagueirean and Photographic arts, it makes a history of the 
achievements of C. R. Meadeinteresting. At the age of eight years 
he came to this country from England, and as soon as he becaime old | 
enough to exhibit a taste fer a profession, his mind settled upon the 
arts. Shortly after the discoveries of Daguerre, he commenced the 
business, in Albany, of taking pictures by the newly-discovered 
process, and, jointly with his brother, established galeries in Buf- 
falo, Troy, Saratoga and other places, but finally, in 1850, settled 
in New York city, and at once took the position as one of the fir: t 
in the profession in the country. The years 1848 and 1854 hespent 
in Europe, where he took the portraits of the most celebrated per- 
sonages ; his discoveries, meanwhile, in the Daguerrean art caused 
him to be elected a member of the Societé Libre des Beaux Arts, 
Paris, and obtained for him medals from almost every scientific in- 
stitution in the world. His remains were brought to New York 
city, and interred in Greenwood cemetery on Thursday, 
March 26th. 











ART IN AMERICA. 


Tnens is everything in the present aspeet of affairs to encourag< 
the idea that this country will, ere long, become one of the 
noblest patrons of art. We see evidences of a growing tasté 
upon every hand ; and it surely is a cheering * sign of the tim:s’ 
to observe the interest excited in every good picture or piece of 

statuary, either of home or of foreign ptoduction. Who could 

have predicted, five years ago, that over one hundred dollars per 

day would be taken for admittance fees to the exhibition of a 

single picture like Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair?’ Yet this was 

only ene of a number of like successful exhibitions, viz., the 

English and French Galieries, the Belmont Collection, the As- 

sumption, by Murillo (falsely named the Immaculate Concep- 

tion), &c., &e., all of which have been patronized with singular 

liberality ; while the great Dusseldorf Collection, in possession of 

the Cosmopolitan Art Association, has been attended by a crowd 

unusual even for this magnificent art-centre. If any further 

evidence were wanting of the advance in art-taste, we have it in 

the general patronage extended to good artists, and more particu- 

larly in the success which, notwithstanding the late hard times, | 
has attenced upon the Cosmopolitan Art Association, to which | 
we lately referred at some length. ‘This association has for its ob- | 
ject the dissemination of art works and literature among the 
people. Its basis is of co admirable a character, and its terms so 
reasonable and well returned, that it not only satisfies but also | 
inspires great enthusiasm among its subscribers, who are more | 
than repaid jor their little investment. As the 25th of March | 
approaches, the interest increases, since upon the evening of that | 
day the g.eat award of art-works takes place. Who shall become | 
the possessor of the renowned ** Greek Slave ?”’ who of the Dus- 

seldorf paintings? who of the three hundred other marbles, ele- | 
gant paintings, bronzes? are exciting queries. The award of this | 
brilliant catalogue of real art-treasures merely forms the bonus ac- | 
corded to every subscriber. For the three dollars paid for mem- | 
bership there is given, anyhow, any one of the leading monthly | 
magazines and a free season admission to the Dusseldorf Gallery, | 
or either of the elegant annual steel engravings, and the beautiful | 
Art Journal for one year, and the free season admittance to the | 
Dusseldorf Gallery. This is a ful? equivalent for every dollar | 
invested, while the award of seventeen theusand dollars’ worth; |. : op ee R 
of choice art-works among subscribers constitutes the greatest This beautiful statue, in Carrara marble (together with the 
free offering ever bestowed upon the public. It is no wonder, in | “ Greek Slave,” Dusseldorf paintings, and over three hundred 
view of these facts, that the American people are awakening to a | “4 fifty other noble works of art), is to be awarded to subscribers 
love for art, for, by this happy arrangement, it is for the wnterest | °/ (@ Cosmopolitan Art Association, on the evening of Thurs- 
of all to become interested in the association. | day, March 26th. 

We take pleasure in chronicling this state of things, because we oes | 
see in it great progress, and promise of a future intellectual aud | ter, No 388 Canal street, a house of vile and disreputable charac- ' 
artistic development which will render this country as renowned | ter, and commenced to act according to the nature of ruffian 
for its love of fine arts as it is now for its political and physical | 1«wdies. The proprietor sent his bar-tender Johnson for an ofticer. 
greatness. God speed the “ Cosmopolitan’ in its good work ! ' “he rowdies followed him out and attacked him, but on his pro- 

satialiai ‘ | ducing a pistol they fied. Johnson followed, and after pursuing 

oe them a short distance fired at them. They darted aside and the 

SHOOTING OF EX-ALDERMAN !SAAC H. SMITH. |» .1) cook effect upon the person of Mr. I. H. Smith, who was 
On Sunday evening, the 14th inst., as Mr. Isaac H. Smith was quietly walking to church as before stated. The rowdy villains | 
walking down Canal street, on his way to church with his wife, | of course fled, but the bar-keeper Johnson was taken into custody | 
he was shot in the arm by a man named Johnson, and died a few | and held to answer. Mr. Smith was taken to his house, No. 26 
days after from the effects of the wound. The cireumstances Beach street, where, we regret to say, after lingering some days 
were these. Some rowdies, headed by one called “Shorty,” | he died. His untimely death was deeply regretted by a large | 
entered a place called the “ People’s Saloon,” kept by John Por- circle of friends, and the public mourns the sacrifice of so useful ' 
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a life at the altar of misrule and riot, which is erected in the 
very heart of our city. The sequel is what may have been ex- 
pected, when we remember how boldly law is laughed at and 
derided by those who break and those who should administer 
it. A Coroner’s inquest was held upon the death of Mr. 
Isaac H. Smith, and the verdict found was ‘ Accidental Death.’’ 
Johnson was of course discharged. 








THE PRIVATE DIARY OF A TURK. 
Supposed to be Written by the Private Secretary of His 
Excellency the Turkish Admiral. 

New York, March, 1858. 
‘*Wes are a great nation, that’s a fact!’’ Allah-Bismallah! what 
a contagion is habit—here am I, a son of the faithful, and a 
believer in the Koran, already indulging in the favorite oath of 
these giaours, instead of our own solemn adjuration, ‘‘In the name 
of the Prophet, figs!”—for what ‘‘Parbleu” and ‘Sacré” are to 
a Frenchman, “Dash my wig” to an Englishman, “ Arrah be 
Jasus” to an Irishman, ‘“‘ Hoot awa’, mon” to a Scotchman, 
‘Donner und blitzen” to a New Jerseyman, ‘‘ We are a great 
nation, that’s a fact,”’ is to this great and glorious people. It is at 
once their method of profane swearing, their religion, their lite- 
rature, and forms the staple of their conversation ; for, however they 
may vary the phraseology, the modest sentiment embodied in ‘‘ We 
are a great nation, that’s a fact,” is everywhere apparent. A 
Frenchman stands in the Place Vendome, shuts his eyes, and 
steadily looking at that mighty column, erected to commemorate 
the conquest of England, cries, ‘‘ Quelle grande!” In like man- 
ner, a true born American turns the quid in his mouth, spits into 
the ‘roaring waters of Niagara, and exclaims, ‘‘ We are a great 


| nation, that’s a fact!” And let me, a son of the faithful, be just, 


and acknowledge the truth of their exclamation. We are stayin 
at the great palace of this infidel city—Saint Nicholas—although 
have not yet seen the Sultan, whom they call here a President. He 
is staying now at his country retreat, Washingten. I was standing 


| at the parlor window, gazing on the crowd of unbelievers, which 


rolled past like the waters of Euphrates, when a mighty rushing 
sound, like the noise of the muffled thunders of a thousand drums, 
roused me; I started, those around me fled as though Amurath 
the Terrible was at their heels. In the impulse of the minute, I 
ran also, and was carried by the human torrent into the dinner- 
room—it was the gong, which calls those infidels to their food! I 
retired, in search of his Excellency our Admiral, and was swaying 
to and fro, like a weed in the waters of the Bosphorus, when I 
beheld our interpreter Oscanyan, who led me to the grand divan, 
where our Admiral stood surrounded by unbelievers. By the beard 
of the Prophet, never before have I seen such giaours. Through 
the blessing of Allah, I here made the acquaintance of one of their 
great philosophers, answering to a fakir in our own land. His 
name is Dough Sticks; he is held here in great reverence, on 
account of his miraculous invention of a religious food called Dough 
Nuts, upon which and oysters the muftis and priests invariabl 
feed. I have succeeded in obtaining some of these articles of food, 
especially oysters, which I have carefully packed in my trunk— 
having rendered them perennially sweet by a prayer breathed over 
them by their inventor, the pious Dough Sticks. I anticipate much 
instruction and delight from the company of this excellent young 
man. He has promised to show me a wonderfu! animal, which is 
one of the marvels of this city. Itis called the Elephant; but my 
friend assures me that it so far exceeds the creatures known by that 
name in other countries, that they are, in comparison, mere mice. 
Upon my expressing a wish to take it home-with us, as a present to 
our Sultan, he assured me that it would require a ship to come half 
a dozen times for it. This I can easily believe, for everything here 
is ona gigantic scale—the oysters being so large that it takes (so 
Dough Nuts informs me) a couple of men to swallow one whole. 
Who can marvel after this, at their saying, ‘‘ We are a great natidn, 
that’s a fact?” 

Retiring into a corner with my young infidel friend, I requested 
to be informed the names of some of the chief giaours before me. 
He told me that the nation is divided into certain classes ; million- 


| aires, Peter Funks, aldermen, corner grocerymen, politicians, 


emigrant runners and exquisites. These are ruled by a class called 
Row Dies, for whose especial benefit the government is carried on. 
‘Those before me were aldermen, and their inferior attendants, 
councilmen. Their chief man was Effendi Boole. There was also 
his attendant, Van Tine. I was also introduced to another giaour 

urnamed Orasher Wild. His smile was as glowing as the pome- 
granates of Syria, and his voice sweet as the whisper of the orange 
groves of Cashmere. He gave to me some confections, which were 
soft as the smile of the houris of Paradise. He derives, his name, 
which means warlike, terrible and savage, from a single combat he 
waged once with an animal called a Silly, in which he was victorious, 
Slaying bim on the spot, he skinned the conquered creature, and, I 
was informed by my amiable young friend, it adorned his sleigh or 
snow-carriage as a trophy of his victory. As a proof of my infor- 
mant’s veracity, I saw the skin, which is a very han:lsome one, 
during our ride. 
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We were then taken by these hospitable infidels to a large build- 








ing in an open s , surrounded by iron railings; this is called the 
City Hall, or Barnum’s Museum. Here religious ceremonies are | 
held every evening, and whatever is rare can be found here. Iam | 
told it contains 2 mermaid and a patriot. It is also the seat of 
Government. The public are admitted on the payment of a small 
coin, which is devoted to the service of their chief idol. We were, | 
however, admitted without any tribute, as the guests of the city. By 
the green slippers of the Sacred Sheik! what a nation this is for | 
money! Our Sublime Sultan sends us to buy a ship of war to ren- | 
der his name terrible, and lo! the infidels are exalted into the seventh | 
heaven of delight, and crawl before us in the dust. Verily, by the | 
shrine of Mecca! a million of dollars is not to be sneezed at! Through 
the herculean efforts of my young friend, I succeeded in furcing my 

way through a crowd numerous as the billows of the Euxine. I had | 
just reached the highest, when a Ghebir seized me by the hand, and | 
worked at it as though he were pumping up waters from the wells of 

Samarcand, while others stood evidently waiting till he had pumped 

himself out to take their turn! In the agitation of this severe mus- 

cular exertion my turban fell off on the ground, when it was imme- 

diately seized by the unbelieving, and divided before my eyes into | 
innumerable shreds, doubtless as amulets ‘to charm away the demons 

of Eblis. My young friend repaired the loss by instantly seizing a 

fire-cap from the head of the foremost of my assailants, and respect- 

fully placing it on mine, thus affording some of those around us an 

opportunity of violently knocking this infidel covering over my nose. 

This, my young friend Dough Sticks informed me, is the highest mark 

of honor that can be paid by them to a foreigner, and is called “ bon- 

netting,”’ considered as an equivalent to the selemn act of coronation. 

Being their method of complimenting distinguished strangers, of 
course I could not object, so I requested my companion to thank 

them for the distinction conferred upon me, and to assure them | 

was quite satisfied with the honors already paid me. As a mark of 
my gratitude for this valuable service I made my young friend a 

present of half my harem, which he thankfully accepted. He told 

me he would buy the Collins’ line to bring them over in. Collins’ 

line is evidently the Bowstring. 

I was then carried by the crowd into the presence of my revered 
chief, his Excellency our Admiral, and the terror of nations. By 
the tomb of the Prophet! what a scene met my sight. Before a 
table, groaning beneath the weight of a mountain of triangular 
pieces of bread, most beautifully cut, like the mosaic pavements of 
our holy mosques. There was also a plate of the veritable dough nuts 
discovered by my interesting young companion ; this, he told me, was 
intended as a delicate compliment to himself. There were also 
various bottles, some black and clumsy, others of a lighter color, and 
rising to a gradual point, adorned with silver and surmounted by a 
wire crown. These, | was informed, were filled with a famous water, 
called Croton or Mumm—the latter named so in consequence of the 
taciturnity which follows drinking it in large quantities; there was 
aiso another kind of this celebrated water, called Headsick, so named 
for its curing all pains in that region. I think it necessary to say, 
that in order to be efficacious it must not be taken without the pain 
actually exists, otherwise it results in the very malady it purports to 
cure. Not knowing this, I incautiously imbibed too much of this 
medicinal water, and was not able to raise my head next morning ; 
I have since discovered that this beverage is in high repute here. 
But let me describe the scene for the benefit of the faithful. Before 
this table was seated our Admiral; on each side was a giaour—one was 
the famous Boole and the other Van Tine. Inthe corner stood a most 
venerable-looking effendi, named Valentine; he is in great repute 
here, and so particularly admired by the fair sex, that every lady sends 
him a complimentary letter on the 14th February, hence it is called 
Valentine’s Day. Another of their viziers was holding wide open the 

jaws of his Excellency, while a mighty man, named Fillips, was cram- 
ming into his open mouth one of these triangular morsels, as another 
»oured down his throat a glass of the foaming Croton, called Mumm. 
was suddenly seized and served in the same manner. By the 
beard of Mahomet, the triangular dainty was pleasant to my taste, 
and the foaming water was delicious as the golden fountain of 
oblivion! Again and again I swallowed the triangular mosaic food 
and the phizzing water; I felt my soul carried into the mansions of 
the blest. I was here made acquainted with their architectural in- 
genuity, for, at the turning of a screw (so Dough Sticks informs 
me), the whole room revolved, carrying with it the persons therein 
—the windows went under feet—the ceiling stood on end—and I had 
to close my eyes to avoid giddiness. ‘'i'his is a great nation—that’s 
a fact!” ‘The great Brown, Jones and Smith then danced, like the 
dancing dervishes of Smyrna, while Fillips sang a song, and—so I 
am told by my friend Dough Sticks—stood upon his head while he 
drank a bottle of the Mumm medicine. What followed 1 know not; 
a delirium of novel sensations seized me, and when I awoke I was 
on my couch. 











WEDNESDAY. 

In the name of the Prophet—figs! What liars there are in the 
world! I have been told there are newspapers published here which 
declare that the triangular dainties of yesterday's banquet were ham 
sandwiches, and the foaming water was wine! Is it likely that so 
wise a nation as these infidels are would select the two chiefest 
abominations"to feast the sons of the faithful on? Terrible would 
be the vengeance of our Prophet. 





CHESS. 
Answers to Correspondents, 

New York Dasner.—Oh! you madcap, you have made your appearance at 
iast! Have you, indeed, shaken off your lethargy in view of the interest so 
universally felt for the “ checkered field’’ at this present day? So it should 
seem, from the specimen game which you have seen fit to honor us with, 
and for which we tender you our heartfelt thanks. The game is certainly 
characteristic of your own impetuous style; nothing but fierce onslaughts, 
as usual, leaving poor King to seek shelter where he can; and, in fact, his 
Majesty sees considerable ‘‘ service,’ having to run the gauntlet of his foe 
with calmness and audacity combined. 


E. A. B., Charleston.—The delay attending our answers to correspondents, mon 
jeune ami, is often unavoidable, being obliged to write our Chess matter 
eight or ten days in advance of the publication of our sheet; add to this a 

lumi correspond , which d ds ovr closest attention. Its labor 
is none of the lightest, as you may surmise, from the *“ trodp’’ of contributors 
en rapport with this paper. One-half of our replies is often postponed until 
our next issue. Your problems are under examination. 

&@ THE consultation match begun some five or six weeks since at the New 
York Chess Club has just been brought to a termination. The contestants 
were Mesars. Thompson, Gallatin ana Fiske versus Messrs. Mead, Perrin and 
Marache, the latter gentleman having won two out of three games, and the 
match. We preserit the first partie to our readers in this week’s issue. 

; GREAT CHALLENGE. 

Pa‘. Morpny, indisputably one of the best and most scientific players living, 
snd the youthful victor of the latg National Chess Tournament, has jusv 
sent a cartel, through the instrumentality of a committee of the New Or- 
leans Chess drab, to Howard Staunton, Esq., for a Chess match, to come off 
in New Orleans, for $5,000 a side. We have not space to record in full the 
letter which bears the défi; we will therefore confine oursel¥és to the preli- 
minaries of the match. Should it be accepted, it would be played in 
May next. 





TERMS OF THE MATCH. 

1. The amount of the stakes on eath side to be five thousand ($5,000) 
dollars, and the winner of the first eleven games to be declared the victor. 

2. The match to be played in the city of New Orleans. 

3. Should the lose the match, the sam of one thousand 
($1,000) dollars to bim out of the stakes, in reimbursement of the 
expenses incurred by him in accepting this challenge. 

4. The games to be conducted in accordance with the rules laid down in 
Mr. Staunton’s Chess Player’s Handbook. 

5. The parties to play with Staunton’s Chess-men of the usual club size, 
on « beard of dimensions. (Mr. Staunton is requested to 
bring with him a set of the Chess-men for the purpose. ) 

6. The match to commence on or about the 1st of May, 1858—or any other 
day during the present year most agreeable to Mr. Staunton—and to conti- 
nue at Bo toan four sittings each week. 

1. Imorder that the stay of the English player in New Orleans be not un- 
necessarily » hé shall have a right to fix the hours of play at from 
10 o’clogk &. M. to 20’clock P ™ , and from 6 to 10 o’clock ®, x. 

& —— oeoupied in deliberating on any move shall not exceed thirty 
minw' 

9. The right to publish the games is reserved. exclusively to the com 
boonies to sueb private arrangements as they may agree upon. 

10. T of- Mr. Staunton to be deposited prior to the 
com sand those on the 
Pact of Mr. Rousseau, Esq; Oashier of the 
‘iteene Bank 
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PROBLEM CXIX.—By Dr. C. C. Moorz, of Winona, Minn. 


Respectfully inscribed to Noan L. Smiru, Esq. White to play 
and compel Black to mate in three moves. 
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Game CXVIII.—(Centre Gamnit)—Being the first of the match lately played 
at the New York Chess Club, between Messrs. THompson, GALLATIN and Fisker, 
against Messrs. MEAD, PeRRIN and MaRacuE—each party consulting. 


BLACK WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. 

Messrs. M.,P.d M. Messrs. T., G. & F. Messrs. M., P. & M. Messrs. T., G. & F. 
1PtoK4 PwK4 25 QwQB BtoK3 

2 P to Q 4 (a) P tks P 26 PtoQ4 RtoR3 

3 KKttobés BtoQB4(b) 27 PtoQR3 P toK BS 
4BtoQB4 PtoQB3(c) 28 KttoK5 P to K B6 (j) 
5 Castles (d) PtoQ4 29 R to K 8 (k) P tks P 

6 P tks P P tks P 30 Q tks P Q to Q sq 

7 R (ch) (e) K KttoK2 31 RtoK B3 BtoK B4 

8 B (ch) QKttoB3 82 QtoQB() B to K 5 

9 Kt tks P Castles 33 R tks R (ch) Q tks R (m) 
10 KttksKt(f) tks Kt 34 R tks B (n) QtoK B4 

11 BteQ3 QtwoQR4 35 Q to K B4 (0) QtoKR4 
12 Kt to Q 2 (g) QtoQKt3 36 RtoK 3 Q to Q 8 (ch) 
13 QtoK B3 Kt to K Kt3 37 K tks P RtoK B3 

14 Kt toQKt3 BtoQ3 88 QtoK R4 QtoQT 

15 BtoK 38 QwQB2 39 Kt toQ7 R to Kt 3 (ch) 
16 Q to K R5 (h) PtoK B4(i) 40 Rinterp R tks R (ch) 
17 Kt toQ4 KttoK4 41 RPtksR PtoK R3 

18 QBteK B4 Kt tke-K B 42 Q to Q8 (ch) KtoR2 

19 B tke B Q tks B 43 Kt to B 8 (cn) K to Kt 

20 P tks Kt B to Q2 44 KttoK6(disch) KtoB2 

21K RtoK2 K Rt BS 45 Q tks QP Q tks Kt P 
22 QRtoK QRtoKB 46KttoQB6dis@h K to-Kt3 

23 KttoK B3 RtoRS 47 QtoK 4 (ch) and forers mate in a 
24 QtoK Kt5 R te Kt3 few moves. 





NOTES TO GAME CXCVII. 
(a) This move forms the débif of the Centre Gambit, so called by De Jaenisch. 
We are not prepared to agree with that close and painstaking analyst in con- 
demning this move as ‘losing time.’’ It is often played in matches, and, in 
our view, can be adopted with perfect safety. It abounds in beautiful and 
intricate variations, 

(b) B checking is the move recommended at this point. 

(c) Bad play ; we should prefer P to Q 3 instead, or even the bolder move of 
Kt to B 3, braving the advance of P to K 5. It was, perhaps, for this reason 
that the move in the text was adopted by the players of White. 

d) P to QB 3 is also a good meve at this juncture. 

ft) Ill considered, as the after play demonstrated ; Black’s game was much 
hampered for a number of moves. It enabled the players of White to develop 
their game and to establish two Pawns in the centre. B checking, followed with 
the capture of Q P with Kt, would have been better Chess. 

(f) Compulsory ; we do not see anything better. 

(g) A bizarre move, yet preferable, we think, to the Kt being played to QB 
3; it can now be posted on K B3 or Q Kt 3, should either case demand it. 

h) Black’s pieces being now free for action enables him to renew the attack. 
This move of the Q proved rather embarrassing to White, as it retarded the 
advance of his forces, and in our view materially aided in giving Black a more 
advantageous position. 

i) It seems like the most natural play. 

y, Well played. 

13 Much stronger than to have taken with either P or Kt ; had the players 
of Black, we will suppose, taken the K B P with Kt, they would have lost a 
Piece. We leave the after play to the examination of the student. 

(1) Rather an inglorious retreat to all appearances, and yet we think it the 
most advisable move on the board, as it prevents the advance of the adverse 
Q to K Kt 4 or K R5; in either case Black would reply with Q to K B 4. 

(m) Better to have taken with Q. 

(n) Prettily played ; this coup at once decides the contest 

(0) Offering to exchange Qs, considering their opponents to hold still a 
menacing attitude. ‘ 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM CXVIII, 


e WHITE. BLACK 
1QtoQKt5 K moves 
2KtoKt4 je 
3 Qto QBS ~ oe 


4 Kt to B 3 and mate. 





FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ITEMS. 


MADAME GOLDSCHMIDT is expected to take up her permanent 
residence in England. 

“ll Barbiere de Seviglia’’ is to be given before the Sultan in the Palace at 
Dalma Batché. The Rosina is a pretty little girl of ten years of age, who is 
said to have a wonderful shake; Don Bartolo, who is not quite twelve, has the 
vis comica strongly pronounced; and Figaro is a buy ot nine, who plays the 
guitar and danees a merreille. 

Of poor Lablache, who bad as great a horror of steamboats as Rossini of 
railways, a French paper conc.udes the obituary by deep regret at his not 
having lived to witness the launch of the Leviathan, in which alone the Levia- 
than of song was fit to voyage! 

Lady Don, the wife of the comedian, Sir William Don, pretended to poison 
herself, at Plymouth, lately, because her husband would be friends with an 
actor whom she disliked. The sight of the stomach pump restored the lady, 
upon which Sir William applied himself to another instrument to restore his 
eqnanimity—his pipe. 

Rossini was so inuch touched at the answer of a street organ-player, that he 
performed nothing but Rossini’s music on that day, because it was the birth- 
day of Rossini, that the maestro gave him one hundred frances, being touched 
to tears that this man, who knew nothing of him, was the only one who 
remembered his natal.day. When the astonished itinerant heard from a 
spectator who was his genefous donor, he kissed the hem of his cloak, ex- 
claiming, ‘Thanks, maestro! This money is ® medal [ shall preserve my life 





long !”’ 
The Odéon has a new five-act comedy in verse, entitled “ La Jeunesse,’’ by 
M. Augier. He has essayed to depict a noble-minded young man, who, born in 


& money-worshipping age and trained by a worldly mother, keeps his heart in 
the right place to the end, and is ultimately rewarded for his preference of a 
woman he sincerely loves to a lady whois only a brilliant match. Kven the 
worldly mother is made at la«t to appreciate the calm pleasures of a rural life, 
when she is informed that land offers a good investment for capital. 

The Professorship of Declamation held at the Conservatoire by Mademoiselle 
Rachel has been given to Mademoiselle Augustine Brohan. 

A £500 Drury lane shire, paying a dividend which last year amounted to £3, 
with a free admission saleable annually, sold recently at £42. 








A State of Central Africa. 
The government of Darfur is purely despotic. The only assist- 
ance to which the Sultan has recourse is an Aulic council of old women called 
Habbobah. The Sultan never speaks to any one in public, however exalkted, 
except by aninterpreter. Some of the ways in which veneration is expressed 
for majesty would be incredible, had we not known in the polished courts of 
Europe equal instances of courtly fashion. When the Sultan coughs, as if 
about to speak, everybody makes the sound of ts, f,as nurses do to amuse 
their little ones; and when he sneezes, the whole assembly imitates the cry of 
the jeko, which resembies that of a man urging on his horse to speed. In 
grand council, the Sultan is fanned with a large bunch of ostrich-feathers. 
When be goes out to hunt he is shaded by a parasol of the same material; 
aod these insignia are under the epecial care of a high official. If the Sultan, 
ang oo penetoch, ba pose fal Fl all bis y+ fy ay 
oult amy one .) formality, hewsver ereet be is 
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A COLUMN OF GOLD. 


WAKING up THE HEARERS.—We have heard of an old minister in 
Kentucky, who purchased a whistle, and when his hearers went to sleep as 
usual, he emitted from it a very shrill sound. All were awake, and stood up 
to hear him say : 

“You area set of smart specimens of humanity,, ain’t ye?’’ as he slowly 
gazed at his wondering people; “‘ when I preach the Gospel, you go to sleep; 
when I play the fool, yoy are awake, and look like a rush of hornets with a 
pole in their nest ’’ 


A LITTLE five-year old friend of ours was the other day puzzled, 
as many an older head has been, in trying to form an idea of the spirit as 
distinct from the body. We endeavored to explain. 

* You said you loved me, just now ?’’ 

“Oh, yes—best !’’ 

‘* What do you love with ?—your forehead ?” 

“ No.”’ 

* Your hand? your foot? your cheek? your eyes ?”’ 

“ No—no—”’ and the inquiring hand fluttered from one member to another 
as they were mentioned, pausing at last over the heart, with a triumphant 
‘*O, I know now what I love with—it’s—it’s—it’s the piece that joggles |” 


SaBLe ConunpDRuMs. — “‘ Well, Mr. Snow, I wants to ax ye one 
question.’’ 

** Propel, den, nigger.’’ 

‘Why am a grogshop like a counterfeit dollar ?”’ 

‘Well, Ginger, I gibs dat right up.”’ 

** Kaze ye can’t pass it.’”’ 

“Yah, yah, yah! Nigger, you can talk so much ’bout your eontfit dollars, 
just succeed to deform me why a contfit dollar is like an apple pie ?’’ 
“0, I drops de subject, and doesn’t know nuflin ’bout it.” 

** Kaze it isn’t currant ’’ 

“Oh, what a nigger! Why am your head like a bag ob dollars ”’ 
* G’ way from me—why am it ?’’ 

‘* Kase dere is no sense (cents) in it.’’ 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


The mother, with her blooming child, 
Sat by the river pool, 

Deep in whose waters lay the sky, 
So stilly beautiful. 

She held her babe aloft to see 
Its infant image look 

Up joyous, laughing, leaping from 
The bosom of the brook. 


And as it gazed upon the stream, 
The wondering infant smiled, 
And stretched its little hands and tried 
To clasp the shadow’d child, 
Which, in that silent underwold, 
With eager gesture strove 
To meet it with a brother-kiss, 
A brother-clasp of love. 


Laugh on, laugh on, my happy child 
( Twas thus the mother sung) ; 

The shrew, Experience, has not yet 
With envious gesture flung 

Aside the enchanted veil which hides 
Life’s pale and dreary look; 

An angel lurks in every stream, 
A heaven in every brook. 


Laugh on, laugh on, my happy child, 
Ere drop the tears of woe 

Upon that mirror, scattering all 
Those glorious shapes, and show 

A fleeting shadow, which thou think’st 
An angel, breathing, living— 

A shallow pebbly brook, which thou 
Hast fondly deem’d a heaven. 


INTERNAL BEAvuTY.—‘‘ Handsome is that handsome does,’’ is an 
old adage with truth in it ; as witness the boy who was riding down bill on his 
sled last winter in the street, and ran into a lady’s dress. Springing to his feet 
he expressed his regret at the accident, when the lady kindly remarked : 
‘«There’s no great harm done, my boy ; you feel worse about it than I do.” 
‘But your dress is ruined,’’ said the lad ; I thought you would be angry.” 
‘* Better have a spoiled dress than a ruffled temper,” the lady replied ; and 
as she passed on the boy exclaimed to his companion, 

‘‘Isn’t she a Leauty ?”’ 
** Call her a beauty !’’ 
wrinkles !’’ 

‘*T don’t care for that, her soul is handsome. anyhow.”’ 


AN UNMISTAKABLE Hint —A lady one night at a party was much 
annoyed by the rude and impudent remarks of a coxcomb who sat near her. 
At length becoming tired and vexed, she turned towards him with an angry 
countenance, and said, ‘‘ Be pleased, sir, to cease your unbecoming imperti- 
nence.”? The fellow was astonished at so sudden a rebuke, and could only say, 
«Pray, miss, do not eat me,’’ ‘Be in no fear,’’ she replied, ‘‘ I am a Jewess,” 


May is considered an unfortunate marrying month. A down-east 
editor says a girl was asked not long since to unite herself in the silken tie toa 
brisk lad, who named May ia his proposals. The lady tenderly intimated that 
May was an unlucky month for marrying. 

** Well, make it June then,’’ honestly replied the ewain, anxious to accom- 
modate. 

The damsel paused a moment, hesitated, cast down her eyes, and said, with 
a blush, 

** Wouldn’t April do as well ?’’ 


Mrs. Situ, hearing strange sounds, inquired of her new servant 
if she snored in her sleep. ‘I don’t know, marm,’’ replied Becky, quite inno 
cently ; ‘I niver lay awake long enough to diskiver.”’ 

THE GIPSY’S WARNING. 
Do not trust him, gentle lady, 

Though his voice be low and sweet ; 
Heed not that he kneels unto thee, 

Softly pleading at thy feet. 

While thy life is in its morning, 
Cloud not thus thy sunny lot ; 

List unto the gipsy’s waraing, 
Gentle lady—trust him not ! 


said one of them ; ‘‘ she’s more than forty, and got 


Do not turn so coldly: from me, 
I would only guard thy youth 
From ‘@ stern, a withering sorrow ; 
I would only tell thee truth. 
I would shield thee from all danger, 
Woo thee from the tempter’s snare ; 
Lady, shun that dark-eyed stranger ; 
I have warned thee—now beware ! 


Lady, once there lived a maiden, 
Young and pure, and like thee, fair ; 
Yet, ob yet, he wooed and won her, 
Filled her gentle heart with care ; 
Then he heeded not her weeping, 
He cared not her life to save ; 
Soon she perished—now she’s sleeping 
In the cold and silent grave. 


Keep thy gold—I do not need it! 
Lady, I have prayed for this, 
For the hour when I might foil him, 
Rob him of expected bliss. 
Ay | I see thou’rt filled with wonder 
At my words, ; o fierce and wild ; 
Lady, in that green grave yonder 
Lies the gipsy’s only child. 
An Unrortuwate Taste—“ Wife, wife, our cow is dead— 
choked with them turnips.”’ = 
“*T told you so. I always said she woiild choke herself with them turnips. 
* But it was a pumpkin,’ 
“ Well, it’s all the same. J knowed all along how it would be, Nobody bat 
a ninny like you would ever feed a cow on pumpkins that were not chopped. 
‘The pumpkins were chopped. And it wan’t the pumpkins neither that 
choked her. ’fwaa the tray—and the end on it’s sticking out of her mouth 
now !’’ 
“Ugh! ugh! There goes my bread tray. No longer ago than yesterday ! 
told you that the cow would swallow that tray !” 


Tue GERMAN For PLAte—“ Good gracious, Anna, what is the 
German for plate ?’”’ 

** Teller,’’ I replied, leaning over the stair. 

aa her what?’’ returned my aunt; not supposing that she had heard 
aright. 

* Teller,”’ I answered back at the top of my voice. 

‘* How can 1 tell her, uniess you tell me what to tell her ?’’ she retorted, im * 
tone that betokened she was gradually becoming heated, and, indeed, thé 
weather was sultry. 

“Can’t you hear me tell you to tell her feller ?’’ 

** Yhat’s just what I want to do; bat how can I #ll Aer unless I know wha 
to tell her ?”’ . 

I was laughing #o heartily that I could only stout out, ‘Tell her, teller. 
But, fearing that my, aunt might become exasperated, I ran down stairs, ® 
for her edification uttered the magic word. Of course, the desired plate 7 
produced, to her great amazement ; but she good-naturedly joined in my war’ 
pressed merriment. ’ - 

bone 


** Do you kriow the prisoner, Mt. Jones?” ‘ Yeo, to the 
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The Monarch of the Monthlies! 
FOR APRIL 1858. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. 4, VOL. IL, OF i my, 


pRANK LESLIE'S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorpor ‘ated the * : 
OAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., cr $3 per annum. 


Literary. 
y TRIP TO AUSTRALIA. Nine Illustrations. 
ven-handed Justice. ~ 
Prjentine’s Day: A Sad Story. 
The Struggles of Jacob Bancroft. 
Matrimonial Arrangements in Germany. 
Three Spirited — 
ion to ‘oor. 

To DOTS OF ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE. Illustrated. 
ANran Hour with the Dead Egyptians. Illustrated. 
CHARLES DUDLEY, ESQ. Illustrated. 
‘A Page in the Lite of Catherine IT. 
THE BAT AND ITS HABITS. Three Mlustrations. 
The Barber of Nuremberg. Translated by F. G. W. . 

OF CORFU AND ISLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

SEA. Mlustrated. ; ‘ 

The Snow Express: An Incident of a Canadian Winter. 
The Patagonian Brothers; or, Murder in the Clouds. 
vatthew Forrest: A Country Story. 
Superstition in France. 
Fairs, Ancient and Modern. 
THE PALM TREE. Two Ilustrations. - : 
NATURAL HISTORY OF BRAZIL. Second Article. Thir- 
" teen Illustrations. : < 
Iekain, the Actor, and the Noble Incognita. 
BURIED ALIVE. Tilastrated. 
That House at the Corner. , 
OUR PICTURE GALLERY—CHARLES DICKENS. Illus- 

ated. 
MOUNT PARNASSUS. Two Illustrations. 
VERE EGERTON; Or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By 

G. J. Whyte Melville, Author of * Digby Grand,” &c. 

AQimb up the Clock Tower at Westminster. 
Nothing but Water. 


POETRY: Nero. “By Victor Hugo. The Master’s Daugh- 
ter. Sonnets. To Constance. To Agathe. By Henry 
C. Watson. Ode to Spring. By Henry C. Vatdon. 


A CHAPTER OF WIT, ANECDOTE AND HUMOR. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Illustrations. 

Beautiful Colored Frontispiece. 

wy TRIP TO AUSPRALIA—Islands of Tristan d’Acuncha; 
Life on Board an Australian Emigrant Vessel; Ditto; 
Hunting Kangaroos; Kangaroo at Bay —‘‘ Sticking up 
a Boomer; A Young Australian Woman; Aboriginal 
Australians—Old and Young Man; Catching Wild 
Cattle; Aboriginal Australians—Young Men. 

ANECDOTES OF ELEANOR OF AQUITAINE — Rosamond 
discovered by Eleanor. 

falf an Hour with the Dead Egyptians—A Family Group. 

Charles Dudley, Esq. 

The Bat and its Habits; Head of the Long-Eared Bat; Long- 
Fared Bat; Bats awaking from the Winter Sleep. 

The Churchyard Yew-Tree—the Silent Companion of the 
Graves; City of Corfu and Island; The Palm Tree; The 
Talipot Palm; The Cocoa-Nut Palm. 

NATURAL HISTORY OF BRAZIL—Inhabitants of the 
Forest of Goyaz; Trochilus Polyturus; Long-tailed 
Male Humming-Bird; Scorpion; Electric Eel; Vampire 
Bat; Head of ditto. life size ; The Paca; Head of Um- 
brella Bird; Hercules Beetle; Brazilian Jacana, 

Buried Alive—Pedro rescuing his Betrothed from the 


Avalanche. 
PORTRAIT OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
Yount Parnassus; Grass of ditto. 
wie PAGE—What is gained in Buying Cheap Furniture; 
One of the Evils of an Overcrowded Hotel; The Cost at 
which Cheap Clothing is Made. 
Gazette of Fashion. 
What to Bay, and Where to Buy it. 
Review of Fashions, 
vtiyles for the Month. 
oilet Companions for the Ladies. 
Te Gaieties of the Month. 
ecription of Colored Fashion Plate. 
lescription of Needlework. 
General Description of Fashions. 
‘ome Plessant Stories for our Young Friends. 
Female Life in Egypt. 
Sene in the Time of Philip I. of Spain. 
Hsavibal. 
Steurdities of Life. 
The Deed of a Hero. 
fach number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly 
‘aty beautiful Engravings, and two superb colored 
Yates, alone worth more than the price of the Magazine. 
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mi $2for each copy added to the Club. An extra copy 
ut to the person getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 
hyear, for $10. 

The postage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 
e paid three months in advance at the offiee where the 
‘agazine is received. 

“RANK LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


OUR 
LLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNALS.— 
“Lire Intustratep”’ (Weekly), at $2 a year. 
“THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,”’ at $1 a year. 
“Tus Water-Curg JOURNAL,”’ at $1 a year. 

For Tarex DoLLARs, & copy of each is sent a year. Please 
Mires FUWLER & WELLS, New York. 

“These journals are among the most valuable periodi- 
als published in this country.’’—Albany Journal. 

“Those excellent journals, Lire ILLUsTRATED, weekly, 
toi the ParENoLOGICAL and WATER-CURE JOURNALS, month- 
J, continue to come to us, for which we feel very grateful. 
Neknow of no better reading matter than these journals 
‘nish, and none that is making so distinct and reforma- 
“ty an impression upon the society of this country. And 
Sea they come to us in such a neat and everyway beauti- 
typographical dress ! a dress befitting the character of 
Se matter contained in them. These works have a very 
"ie circulation.””—Nashua Oasis. 120-121 
ee 

“4 BOOK FOR EVERY MAN’S LIBRARY!” 
_ _ RARE LNDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 

bar’ ASSERS wanted to obtain subscribers for 
the COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY 
4 HISTORY, ANCIENT AND MODERN, OF THE 
BLD, by 8. G. Goopricu (Peter Parley). Handsomely 
“ad in cloth gilt, and illustrated with 200 beautiful 
n vings and 80 Maps. Price $3. Sold only by agents, 

“sch of whom a special district will be given. Appli- 
“ts should «tate what counties they would ike to canvass 
“vite will be sent by mail, post-paid, to any address, on 
ry of the price. Tue Home Journal says of the work: 

© family whatever should be without it.” For full 

Mticulars in regard to an agency, address 
b GEORGE W. ELLIOTT, 
atisher and Bookseller, No. 172 William street, New 
* 119-122 





ES LANCIERS! LES LANCIERS! 
4 This Elegant, Popular and Besutiful Dance, 
oy Correct description of the figures as taught by 
™ ARD Ferrexo, has just been iagued, in their well 
the excellent and superior style, by Measrs, WILLIAM 
_“ & SON, No. 239 Broadway. 118-12 
. = = — — — 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
496 DPOADWAY, NEW YORK; 










ue” CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA} 
19 SUMMER STAEET, BOSTON, 


FINE ARTS. 
REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, » 
AMBROTYPES, 
585 & 587 Broapway, opposire Merropouran Horst. 


BREDRICKS’ GRAND TEMPLE OF ART, 
585 & 587 Broapway, 


# + 


has-noonnection with any other establishment. 000 
GURNEY’S 
e PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PALACE OF ART. 
No .cotinection with any otber establishment in the 


oy . 
15-123 ? No, 349 Broadway, New York. 
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| eer PRIZES GOLD AND SILVER 


AL. 
MELODEONS axp HARMONIUMS. 
TEY ENT STYLES. 
Recommended to be superior to all others, by 
THALBERG, Wa. Mason, Dr. Lowet. Mason, &c. 
Awarded the First Prize at every Fair in which exhibited. 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 

patented and made only by the subscribers; with eight 
stops, five sets of reeds, two banks of keys, swell pedal 
and independent pedal bas-, containing two full octaves of 
of pedals. Price of Orcaw Harmoniums, $350 and $400. 

Harmonioms’ with six stops, three set's of reeds, and one 
bank of keys, in black walnut case—price $200. 

ORGAN MELODEONS, with two sets of reeds, three stops 
and two banks of keys, in rosewood cace—price $200. 

MELoDwONS, with one and two-sets of reeds—prices, $60 
to $150. ; 

Elegant illustrated pamphlets (32 pp., 8vo.) sent by 
mail, Address, 

MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mass. 





SKIRTS! SKIRTS!! SKIRTS! 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S 
NEW EXPANSION 
SKIRT, 


WIT4 THE ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 
PATENTED APRIL, 1857. 

THE BEST ARTICLE EVER PRODUCED IN THIS COUNTRY OR EUROPE. 
I OUGLAS & SHERWOOD have constantly in 

operation one hundred and fifty Sewing Ma- 
chines, and more than three hundred artists employed in 
the exclusive manufacture of Ladies’ Skirts, of all varieties 
and styles, being the largest estabifshment of the kind in 
the country, thereby holding owt inducements to wholesale 
dealers unequalled by any other manufacturers in the trade. 

The goods manufactured by Dovctas & Sagsrwoop are 
remarkable for their durability, flexibility and lightness ; 
and they are now producing for the trade several entirely 
new and recherché styles. 

For sale everywhere ; and none 
stamped with our trade-mark. 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD, 

Nn 24? 
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are genuine unless 
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Burnett's Cocoaine. 
Aa A compound of COCOA-NU? OIL, &c., for dressing 
the Hair. For ¢fiicacy and agreeableness, it is without 
a rival. 
It prevents the hair from falling off. 
It promotes its healihy and vigorous growth. 
is not greasy or stitky. 
leaves no disagreeable odor. 
softens the hair uhen hard and dry 
soothes the irritated scalp skin 
affords the richest lustre. 
remains longest in effect. 
costs fifty cents for a half-pint bottle, 
single application renders the hair (no matter how 
and dry) soft and glossy for several days. 


PSS SSS 


stiff It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be 
The Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World. 
Prepared by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., Boston. For 
sale by all Druggists. 117-168 


$200,000 worTH oF 
CAE ES ££ ian G 
at a great sacrifice, at 
IRAM ANDERSOWN’S, 
No. 99 Bowery, New York. 
The largest Carpet Establishment in the United States. 


Ten spacious Sales Rooms 
LOOK AT PRICES ! 


English Velvet Carpeting, $1 1234, $1 25, $1 3734 per yd. 
English Brussels Carpeting, i5c., 80c. to $1 per yd. 


Three-Ply Carpeting, 87 }c. to $1 per yd. 

Elegant Ingrain Carpets, 40c., 50c., 60c. per yd. 

Fioor Oil Cloth, 313¢¢., 373¢¢., 50c. per yd. 

White and Checked Matting, Rugs, Druggets, Window 
Shades, Stair Carpets and Rods, Mats, Table and Piano 
Covers, &c., at unprecedented low prices—less than first 
cost of manufacturing. 

HIRAM ANDERSON, 
No. 99 Bowery. 


HE PERILS OF CRINOLINE,—From the 
records of the numerous accidents that have 
occurred, whereby several lovely and valuable lives have 
been sacrificed by the garments of ladies taking fire, and 
the impossibility of extinguishing the flames, in conse- 
quence of wearing rigid steel, brass or cane hooped skirts, 
these useful articles of dress may by some be condemned, 
especially those who look only on one side of the question. 
It is universally admitted by the Faculty, as well as by 
every reflecting mind, that no article of female attire has 
been productive of 80 much good, by lessening the many 
evils that flesh is heir to, or that tends more to impart 
ease, grace and beauty, than a well-formed Expansive 
(Columbian) Skirt. Their health-preserving and life-saving 
properties are well attested, by greatly reducing both num 
ber and weight of under-garment«, and many a blooming 
fair has been saved from a watery grave through their ex 
yansive and buoyant powers. Ladies, be not dismayed: 
OODWARD’S PATENT COLUMBIAN SKIRT EXTENDERS 
obviate any difficulty in case of accident by fire, and are 
especially deserving your immediate attention. While 
they posse <s great expansive powers, they are 80 strong and 
pliable they may be compressed without fear of breaking, 
and will immediately resume their wonted shape and 
beauty. They are emphatically Hoops, but, being every 
waY pliable, they are comparatively nut hoops, and no 
other Skirt Spring affords that easy and graceful flow to 
the drapery, especially ipa sitting position, as these justly 
famed Skirt Extenders, formwhigh the highest premium was 
awarded by the American Institute. 
Office of Patentee and Manufactory, 196 FULTON S8T., 
NEW YORK. 4 21 





HARLES’ LONDON CORDIAL GIN.—Tue 
ORIGINAL AND. ONLY Lonpon Gin Im- 
PURTED.— This Gin, distiiled in London from sound Barley, 
under the surveillance of the British Excise Laws, is deli- 
cately flavored with a tincture of the Itatian Juniper Berry, 
and someof the most valuable restoratives of the Vegeta 
ble Kingdom, readering it, in the Cpinion of the most erm 
nent m lieal men the 
diuretic drink in us¢. Fer enle be all drogatets aot peueted, 
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GIFTS ! GIFTS! ! GIFTS!!! 
K's. * CO.’"S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK 


The following is a Schedule of Property which will be 
given to purchasers of Books at the time of sale : 
Patent English Lever Gold Watches (Hunting 


Cases) .- = - - -  - each 
Patent Anchor Gold Watches (15-caratCases) 50 _ 
Ladies’ Gold Lepine Watches - = - - 85°," 
Silver Lepine Watches : - . - Bes ® 
Large Double Case Miniature Lockets - 2 Ss 
Sets of Cameo Pinsand Drops - - - WW # 
Ladies’ Neck Chains (solid gold) - - 10 % 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Sleeve Buttons - - 5 sa 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Bosom Studs - .—(°" 5 pes 


Gents’ Gold Pencil and Pens (large) “+ “- 5& 
Silver Pencils Gold Pens, double ¢x. case (large) 5 _ ‘ 
Gold Lockets (two glasses) :: * - 8 
Gents’ Heavy Gold Rings - - - : 3 sel 


Ladies’ Gold Breast Pins - 2 50 §* 
Ladies’ Ear Drops - - - - - 2 50 * 
Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs - - - 3 “ 
Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons - - 3 a 
Ladies’ Gold Pencils - - - - - 2 50 “ 
Silver Pencils and Gold Pens (small) - - 2 50“ 
Misses Gold Breast Pins - - - - 1 50 “ 
Ladies Gold Rings - - - - - 150 * 
Gents’ Bosom Pins - - - - - 1 50 “ 
Ladies’ Gold Ribbon Pins - - - - 1 « 
Silver Thimbles - - . 50“ 


Besides a large and valuable assortment of miscellaneous 
articles, varying from $1 to $40. 

One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold. 

Any person, by forwarding us an order for Books (with 
money enclosed), will receive an EXTRA BOOK AND GIFT 
with every Ten Books sent to one address by Express. 

All orders for Books will be promptly and: impartially 
filled. The Gifts, in all cases, will accompany the book, 
with a written certificate to the person sending us the order. 

For particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any 
address upon application. ‘ 

D. W. EVANS,...) 


. NS, Address, . 
J. H. PRESTON, EVANS & CO. 
677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, New York City. 


112-124, 


A ! AI! A!!! Al!!! All!!! ANDERSON, 
e No. 99 Bowery, is selling Carpets at a 

tremendous loss from factory prices! English Velvets at 

only $1 25 per yard; Brussels, 75c. to 90c. per yard—the 

greatest sacrifice ever made. Call at the ten spacious 

sales-rooms and examine the enormous stock 

HIRAM ANDERSON, 

No. 99 Bowery. 


FFICE CHIEF ENGINEER FIRE DE- 


PARTMENT. 
21 ELIZABETH STREET, 
New York, May 26, 1857. 

The undersigned calls the attention of the firemen to the 
following list of buildings, which have been examined and 
pronounced unsafe by the Board of Fire Wardens : 

Albany street, No. 20—Amos street, No. 140—Ann street, 
Nos. 45, 74—Barclay street, Nos. 47, 94, 98, 100, 102, 104— 
Baxter street, No. 41—Bleecker street, No. 243—Bowery, 
No. 119—Beekman street, Nos. 22, 24—Broadway, Nos. 
256, 374 (rear), 377, City Hotel Buildings, corner of Cedar 
and Thames street—Catharine street, Nos. 28, 28 14—Cedar 
street, Nos. 4, 108—Cherry street, No. 147-—Courtlandt 
street, No. 10—Chambers street, Nos. 84, 114—Duane 
street, Nos. 6, 118, 142, 144—East Broadway, No. 7¢—Elm 
street, Nos, 121, 123, 125—Eivhth street, Nos. 9— 
Eleventh street, Nos. 217, 221, 223, 257, 2 261—East 
Thirteenth street, No. 215—Kast Fourteenth street, 
five-story brown stone dwellings, near Third avenue, east 
side—East Sixteenth street, No. 177—East Eighteenth 
street, Nos. 242, 244, 246—Hast’Niveteenth street, No. 210 
Fulton Market buildings—Fourtly street, No. 259—Forsyth 
street, No. 156—Fifth street, No. 815—Greenwich street, 
Nos. 29, 36, 63, 68; 67, 79, 101, 113, 164, 179—Howard 
street, Nos. 39, 41—Horatio street, No. 130— Jacob street, 
No. 11, 13, 15, 21, 23, 25—Leonard street, Nos. 136, 138, 
140—Lewis street, No, 226—Liberty street, Nos. 138, 142— 
Market street, N. E. corner Water —Mercer street, No. 107 
—Mulberry street, N. E. cor. Canal—Mott street, Nos. 216, 
218, 258, 291, 203—Nassau street, Nos. 82, 84, 86—Ninth 
street, Nos. 349, 351—Pearl street, Nos. 340, 346, 390, 477 
—Peck Slip, Nos. 38, 40, 42—Pine street, Nos. 25, 27—Pike 
street, No. 81—Roosevelt street, No. 34—South street, Nos 
96, 116—North-west corner of South and James streets— 
Spruce street, Nos. 2, 4, 18—Twelfth street, Nos. 434, 489— 
Water street, Nos, 22, 142, 413—Washington street, Nos. 5, 
21, 23, 33, 35, 71, 87, 89, 102, 123, 160, 162, 79—Worth 
street, Nos. 51, 52, 53—Wooster street, No. 73—North-east 
corner West and Albany atreete—North-east corner West 
and Cedar streets—West Sixteenth -street, cor. Ninth av.— 
West Seventeenth street; Nos. 40, 140—West Twenty-ninth 
street, No. 353—West Thirtieth street, Nos. 126, 152—West 
Thirty-first street, ‘Nos. 129, 1891— West Thirty-second 
street, Nos. 63, 106—West Thirty-fifth street, Nos. 127, 129, 
131, 133, 135, 187%—-West Thirty-seventh street, Nos. 205, 
208 (rear) —West Fortieth street, No. 284—Seventh avenue, 
Nos. 424, 425, 426, 428, 430—Ninth avenue, No. 51944— 
North-east corner First avenue and Ninth street—Avenue 
A, No. 93—Avetiue C, Nos. 134, 186, 138—Corner Sixteenth 
street and Sixth avenue, Johnson & Green’s Hair Factory— 
Corner Twenty-sixth street and Seventh avenue, north-east 
corner — Corner Twenty-seventh street and Broadway, 
marble saw mill. 
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HENRY H. HOWARD, 
000 Chief Engineer New York Fire Department. 


PRINCE’S PROTEAN 
eae eee eee ee 


NO INKSTAND REQUIRED. 
OVER 2,000 TESTIMONIALS HAVE BEEN GIVEN IN ITS 
FAVOR. 
NONE USE BUT TO APPROVE. 

Circulars sent on application, which give a full descrip- 
tion of the Pen, together with testimonials from many of 
THE FIRST MEN OF OUR COUNTRY. 

Those wishing a superior article will do well to examine 
these, before purchasing elsewhere. 

Prices vary according to size. Pens sent by mail. A 
liberal discount made to the Trade. Other styles of Pens 
sold at this Depot. 


N! 


THOMAS G. STEARNS, 
General Agent, 
121-13: 262 Broadway, up-stairs. 


BE SURE AND ASK FOR 
Mi crean PATENT FIVE MINUTE 
pe CREAM FREEZER. 
** The ability of Masser’s Freezers to Freeze Cream in Five 
Minutes was fully proved on Wednesday, the 18th day of 
March, 1857, at the furnishing rooms of 8. W. Smith, 534 
Broadway, before a large audience assembled to hear Prof, 
Hume, on the subject of Refrigerants. Cream was ACTUALLY 
FROZEN IN THREE AND A HALF MINUTES BY THE WaTcH! ! ! 
Extract from the Ezpress. 


ICE 





S Quart Blas... ctpccccccccccccccccscccccocss $3 

4.6 “ 4 

6 ¢ “ 5 

g « “ 6 

14 “ “ 8 
Also a Large Size—20 Quarts—for Confectioners. A liberal 


discount to the Trade. For sale af Wholesale and retail by 
STEPHEN WM. SMITH, 
Sign of the Golden Teakettle. 
534 Broadway. 
2 - 

OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The ‘Nervous Head- 

aches, fainting fits, local pains, sudden chills, 
nausea, and despondency to which tue leebler sex are same- 
times subject from peculiar Caus@#, @@ase under the action 
of these Pills upen the sec etivepfana, Sold at the manu 
factory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, N@w York, and by all Drug 
gists, at 26 cts, 63 cis., and Si per bok, 

SALERATUS.—Those who want perfectly whole | 
WD some Seleratus, will inquire for that manufer- 
tured by the undersigned, which cennot be excelied in 








EDM’D, C. CHARLES, ! t 
1ieire 6 Breadway, New York 


ey pm arity, oe ‘ocr it to be the Ly any 
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R. R. R. 


R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether 
sick or nervous ; Rheumatism, Paralysis, 
bago, Gout, Neuralgia, Toothache, Small Pox, 
Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidneys Complaints, 
Scarlet Fever, pains around the Liver, Pleurisy 
Measles, Heartburn, and pains of all kinds. 
Radway’s Ready Relief will, in a few minutes- 
change the miseries you suffer to joys of plea- 


sure. 
R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of 
¢ehronic disease—such as Scrofulous and Syphilitic 
complaints, Consumptive and other affections of 
the Lungs and Threat, Induration and Enlarge- 
ment of porta eee and other diseases of the 
Skin, Nodes, , Ulcers, Dyspepsia, and ell 
other diseases arising from an impure state of the- 


blood. " 
R. R. R.—Radway’s ‘Regtilators will cure effectively and 
speedily Costivenéss, Indigestion, Inflammation of 
© Bowels; Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dis- 
eases of the Heart, Kidneys, Female Complaints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measlesytec., &c. "Whenever 
the system is out of order, a dose of Radway’s 
tors will restore it<to regularity. No fe- 
male should be without them. 
R. R. R. Office, No. 162 Fulton street, New York. 
Sold by druggists and merchants everywhere. coo 


TO DEALERS IN Lap CUSTOMERS oF 
PFPoF. WOOD'S. HAIR . RESTORATIVE 


A DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT IS BEING SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY! 

The counterfeit (#mall size) may be easily distinguished from the 
genuine, from the fact that in the vignette of g-nulpe wrapper the 
feet of the man standing aré distinctly seen, as well as the four 
legs of the chair, and also both legs of the figure sitting, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be seen at all, and distinctly only two 
of the (four) legs of the chair; and then the counterfeit is printed in 
light bine ink, while in the genuine it ie in dark blue, or nearly 
green ink, 

ware of this counterfelt; touch it not if you would not lose 
your money. To dealers we Would say that, should any be off+red 
them lesa than our published rates, they may be atre it is counter- 
feit. Also to be on their guard againat any parties purporting to be 
agenta of ours, as the scoundrels counterfeiting have done. The 
only travelling agents we have are W. R. Merwin, E. Dupont, 
Timothy Wood and A, Hanford. Credit none unless they have cer- 
tificates of appointment and power of attorney, signed by the head 
of our firm, O. J. Wood, 
0. J. WOOD & CO. 


A YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL-—Through a 
trial of many years, and through every nation 

of civilized men, AYeR’s CHERRY PecroRAL has been found 
tojafford more relief and to cure more cases of pulmonary 
disease than any other remedy known to mankind. Cases 
of apparently settled consumption have been cured by it, 
and thousands of sufferers, who were deemed beyond the 
reach of human aid, Have been restored to their friends 
and usefulness, to sound health and the enjoyments of life, 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases of the lungs and 
throat. Here a cold had settled on the lungs. The dry, 
hacking cough, the glassy eye, and the pale, thin features 
of him who was lately lusty and strong, whisper to all but 
him Consumption, He tries everything; but the disease is 
gpawing at his vitals, and shows its fatal symptoms more 
and more over all his frame. He is taking the Cnerry 
PECTORAL now; it has stopped his cough and made his 
breathing easy; his sleep is sound at night; his appetite 
returns, and with it his strength. The dart which pierced 
his side is broken. Searcely any neighborhood can be 
found which has not some living trophy like this to shadow 
forth the virtues which have won for the Cuerry PrcroraL 
an imperishable renown. But its usefulness does not end 
here. Nay, it accomplishes more by prevention than cure. 
The countless colds and eoughs which it cures are the seed 
which would have ripened into a dreadful harvest of in- 
curable diseases. Influenza, Croyp, Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Pleurisy, Whooping Cough, and all irritations of the 
thrvat and lungs are easily cured by the Curry Pecrorat, 
if taken in season. Every family should have it by them, 
and they will find it an invaluable protection from the in- 
sidious pri.wler which carries off the parent sheep from 
many a flock, the darling lamb from many a home. 

Authenticated evidence of these facts, with directions for 
the treatment of each complaint, may be found in Ayer’s 
American Almanic, of which we publish three millions, 
and scatter them broadcast over the earth, in order that 
that the sick everywhere may have before them the infor- 
mation it contains. Druggists and dealers in medicine 
generally havé them for distribution gratis, and also for 
sale these remedies, prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer, Practical 
and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists and Descrs in Medicine every- 
where. 107-159 





OMETHING NEW.—HOWE’S PREMIUM 
ELLIPTIC SPRING BED BOTTOM.—The 
most durable, comfortable and economical spring bed ever 
invented, and cannot but be universally adopted. It is 
applicable to any bedstead ; may be taken apart or put 
together in five minutes. But one ordinary mattress is 
required upon it, thus saving more than its costin bedding. 
When packed it is portable and convenient for Coannserte. 
tion, and 





ITS UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS, 
together with our desire to place the Sprinas within the 
reach of all, and, in fact, to render them indispensable to 
every family, has determined us in fixing the price at 
SIX DOLLARS PER SET. 

Dealers, hotel-keepers, housekeepers, and all others de 
siring the best as well as the cheapest bed-bottom ever in- 
troduced, will do well to investigate for themselves the 
merits of the article in question. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. Circulars of testi- 
monials, &c., sent to any part of the world. 

Agents wanted in every town in the country. Call at the 
principal office, or address the 

ELLIPTIC BED-SPRING COMPANY, 


000 323 Broadway, New York. 





TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 

Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxary. 
No. 660 Broapway, New York. 

Hovse ww Panis, TIFFANY, REED & CO. 

C00 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
popularity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YRAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each larg 
family in the country, one of these machines would be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. Jt explains al) particulars about 
sewing machines. It will't® given gratis to all who apply 


or it by letter or tne 
oo LM. SINGER tes . 458 Broadway, New York. 








OTTERIES.—The Lotteries of Samuzs, Swan 

& Co. are chartered by the State of Georgia, 

aud have sworn Commissioners to superintend and certify 
that everything connected with them is done én « strictly 
honorable manner, and that the interests of parties at a 


| distance are as well protected as if they were predent. The 


Managers also wish to call attention to the fact that parties 
have a right to send orders for tickets to Georgia, as the 
sale is there made in a State where Lotteries are legalized. 
They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each week. All or 
ders received are filled in the drawing next to take place 
after the communication comes to . The price of 
tickets is always $10; half, $5; quarters, $2 50. No tickets 
are forwarded unless the money is received with the order. 

The drawing is upon the principle of one number upon 
each ticket, and it is so simple that every one can under 
stand it. There is no combination of numbers to mystify 
the buyer. Prites vary ftom $40 to $70,000; every prise 
is drawn. A-tist-of the numbers that are drawn from the 
‘ published, after every drawing, in the New 


York Weekly Day Book and New 
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Mr. Fretful telis his pitiful tale to Mr. Molar. 


nervous about the operation. 
don't hurt a bit. 


Mrs HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, five miles from Boston. A Cata 

logue iney be obtained of the Principal, 
MES. T. ?. SMITH (Box), Boston, Mass. 117-121 


150 WILL PAY FOR BOARD AND 

eU TUILION in the FLUSHING FE- 

MALE COLLEGE one year. Address Rev. WILLIAM H. 

GILDER. A.M., President, at Flushing, Long Island. 
118-121 


W HEELER & WILSON MF’G CO’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Orrick, No. 343 Broapway, New York 
Send for a Circular. 
OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 
We preter them for family use —Tribune 
They are the favorites for families.—Times. 
The machine for family use.—Advocale & Journal. 
Most honorable to American genius.—IJndependent. 
We cannot imagine anything more perfect.—Zvang. 
Will give entire satisfaction.—Observer. 
The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 
In looking for the best, see these —Ezaminer. 
Admirably adapted for family use.—Chronicle. 
Indispensable in every family.—The Preacher. 
We praise it with enthusiasm.—Christian Intel. 
Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder 
Pretty, useful, magical.—Leslte’s Gazelle. 


me | MILK! MILK!! MILK!!! 
‘' & WOODHULL’S CONCEN- 
d TRATED MILK.—The remarkable virtues 


o? this invaluable preparation are now freely admitted by 
« lt who have had the opportunity of testing them. Ky 
»me peculiar process, the quali y of the Milk ix retained 
unimpaired, even though kept throughout the longest 
voyages and exposed to the warmest climates. To those 
who ‘‘ go down to the sea in ships” what a luxury it is to 
obtain fresh Milk daily! and hew much expense and 
trouble are saved to owners of, and those belonging to the 
vessels, when, instead of taking a cow to sea, the same 
benefit can be obtained by purchasing a quantity of this 
preparation | 

It is puteup in cans, in the form of a paste, and will 
readily dissolve in hot or cold water. Five pints of water, 
added to one can of “‘ Concentrated Milk,’’ will produce 
three quarts of excellent Milk, that will give entire satis- 
faction to the consumer, 

As it is put up, it will cost from 6 to 8 cents per quart, 
and is equal in every respect to the Orange County Milk. 
It will be foun’! to be free from the floating particles of 
grease found.in other preparations, The ward-room mess 
of tne steam-frigate Niagara took a la supply of this 
erticle for its present use, and no sea-going vessel should 
be without it. 

the sutlers for the Utah army have purchased large 
q \antities of this invaluable preparation, also of 

ALDEN’S PREPARED CREAM COFFEE, 
an 
ALDEN’S PRESERVED EGG, 
fr the use of the Expedition. 
General Depot, 55 WHITE STREET. 


ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsai- 
j NATION CUSHIONS.—PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, 18560.—The-e Tabies comPine the nicest mathematical 
secouracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
powsens all the qualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. Al orders to be adil: essed * 

MICHAFL (HELA, 
Salesrouns, 786 and 7 


788 Proaie as, New Yor? 


117-129 





Mr. Portly tries tae we wih his son, und secs a gent cutting J. gures in the most 
approved style, whereupon he also tries, and 














The delighted appearance of Mr. Fretful after the “ iittle”’ operation. 
his double tooth now that it is out, and don’t believe that it ached so much after all, 
looks on in calm consciousness of having done his duty, and—expects his reward. 


AMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT.) 
FrirTeEeN and Firry Do.ttars 
SEWING MACHINES. 

The Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine is the best cheap 
machine ever offered to the Public. Fifteen miautes ouly 
required to learn to operate upon it. The Fifty Dollar 
Machine is warranted to excel! all other family sewing 
machines. We challenge the world to »roduce its equal ! 

THOMAS & CO., 489 Rroadway, N. Y. 
&@ Agents wanted to seli th : 121-133 


$15 machine 
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He points out the diseased troth, and feels awfully 
Mr. Molar, however, assures him that it is nothing—positively nothing, and 


dvecoursing lately. 


“Gat 





MELODEONS WITH DIVIDED SWELL. 
NINE DIFFERENT VARIETIES 
HE BES’ TONED REED INSTRUMENTS 
in the world. 


116-128 
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asked the other: “I rar, 
Jimwy, an’ sure did ye 
‘ sicn a summe: 

lis same?” “] 
That i have, quota 
Jimmy. + When ?”’ 


winter, be 


As 


Price, from 
THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEFON, 

With two banks of Keys, five sets of Reeds, erght Stop-, 

and Pedal Bass. 

Illustrated Price Circulars 

GEO. A. PRINCR & CO., 87 Fulton st., New Yo k Civy 
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He rather admirce 


Mr, Molar 


5 to $290. 


sent by mail. Adress 








Cuts a figure such as the above. 
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‘vetful appeared while undergoing the pleasant little operation of drawin 
@ double tooth—which don’t hurt a bit—of course, as Mr. Molar the dentist says. 








_” WEBSTER & 0C0’s 
IMPROVED Tigut-Stitcu 
SEWING MACHINES. 


aay WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO EXHIBIT Tay 
newly-invented and valuable instrument, and would m 
spectfully solicit a call from all persons in want of » Sey 
ing Machine whose qualities have only to be tried to h 
duly appreciated. 

We have opened commodious rooms at 469 BROADWAY, 
for the sale of these Machiues, and all interested are re. 
spectfully invited to examine end decide upon their merits 
for themselves. 

HUNT, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 469 Broadway, New York, 
Cor. Essex & Lincoln streets, 


121-188 No. 820 Chestnut street, Phila. 
FAIRBANKS’ ,fJVHESE SCALES ARE 
SCALES. now regarded as the 
os ‘OR CORRECT 
FAIRBANKS’ EIGHT, and are in ue Wy 
wT ye nearly every Railroad Company, 
SCALES. — and Manufacturing 
- Establishment throughout th 
FAIRBANKS country. EXAMINE ; your Scam, 
SCALES. test them thoroughly, and if fou 
incorrect, throw them aside aol 
FAIRBANKS’ |buyoneof nial 
’ ro | airbanks’, the 
SCALES. Stand " ” 
rey An incorrect Scale will gnaw 
FAIRBANKS the very vitals out of an apparest 
SCALES. prosperous business. We hr 
more than one hundred different 
FAIRBANKS’ | modifications of these Sala, 
SCALES. adapted to the wants of every i 
| partment of business where a 
» | rect and durable Scale is req 
FAIRBANKS | Call avd examine, or send for a 
SCALES. | illustrated Circular. 
7" | FAIRBANKS & 00., 
FAIRBANKS’ 189 Broadwa} 
SCALES. 121-129 New York. 
UPUY’S 


NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE SEASON. 
KISS-ME-QUICK, 
DISTILLED FROM 
FRAGRANT TULIPS 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 
000 609 Broadway. 


RANGIPANNI!! AN ETERNAL PEB 
FUME!! FROM THE HOLY CITY. 
The real Frangipanni Perfume is manufactured only by 
MESSRS. PIESSE & LUBIN, 
of London, and they take this opportunity to caution put 
chasers against imitations, of which there are many ; 200, 
however, approach in any degree the exquisite fragrances 
made by P. & L. 
Their only appointed agent, E. DUPUY, 609 Brose! 
leger. 
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GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMES, 
6 keoapway, New York. 
Ereravings, Ol Parotangs, Arista’ Materials, Frames, & 
127 
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